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Nancy Pelosi to speak at graduation 


By LEAH MAINIERO 


News & Features Editor 


After earning recognition as the first 
female Speaker of the House, Nancy Pe- 
losi (D—CA) will also be the first female 
commencement speaker that Hopkins 
has had in 23 years. The Hopkins Senior 


Class Council (SCC) announced today 
that Pelosi has agreed to speak at the 
Hopkins Class of 2009 graduation. 
According to SCC president Demo 
Adamolekun, Pelosi was the Council’s 
first choice for speaker this year, and 
plans for a speech were set in motion 
in early spring. Pelosi was selected over 


other candidates including former may- 
or Michael Bloomberg (D—NY) and film 
director and writer Wes Craven. 

“We were looking for a speaker with 
some sort of Hopkins affiliation,” Tuyen 
Nguyen, SCC senator, said. “Pelosi, Cra- 
ven, and Bloomberg were [therefore] top 
choices.” 


Unlike Craven and Bloomberg, who 
are both Hopkins graduates, Pelosi her- 
self has no official affiliation with the 
University. However, as Nguyen point- 
ed out, Pelosi was raised in Baltimore 
and her father served as Baltimore City 
mayor from 1947-1959. Thus, though 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 


Dorm Wars 


Hundreds of freshmen attended Dorm Wars last Saturday, 


ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
SGA Vice President David Rokeach polled 
councilmembers’ interest in schedule 
changes to be implemented next year. 


Administration, 


SGA to extend 
Thanksgiving 
vacation 


By STEPHANIE DELMAN 
News & Features Editor 


Members of the administration 
and the Student Government Asso- 
ciation are working in conjunction 
to implement a new fall schedule 
next year that will include a longer 
Thanksgiving break and a day-ear- 
lier start to the academic year. 

Paula Burger, dean of undergrad- 
uate admissions, and Susan Boswell, 
dean of student life, met on Sunday 
with Prasanna Chandrasekhar, SGA 
president, and David Roceach, SGA 
vice president, to discuss this pro- 
posal. 

According to Burger, the choice 
to extend Thanksgiving break by 
one day is a practical decision that 
should have been implemented in 
past years. 

“The notion is that classes are 
obviously sparsely attended that 
Wednesday before Thanksgiving, 
so why try to deny it? The practi- 
cal reality is that we have students 

who come from far-flung places, and 
it would be a disservice to them to 
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By THOMAS DANNER 


: cident at Sigma Chi two years 
For the News-Letter 


ago, according to Rosemary 
Varner-Gaskins, the recently re- 
signed director of multicultural 
student affairs. 

“After the instance of racism 
at Sigma Chi, we [various mul- 
ticultural student groups] had 
meetings with President Brody 
about how to proceed, and in 
those discussions, one of the 
first things students requested 
was a Safe space,” Varner-Gas- 
kins said. 

The multicultural offices 
moved to the Mattin Center 
from Charles Street seven years 

CONTINUED ON Pace A4 


The University has finalized 
plans to re-open a multicultural 
center on N. Charles Street by 
spring of 2011, in response to 
multicultural student groups’ 
requests for a space to call their 
own. 

Plans to move the Center 
back to 3505 N. Charles St., 
where it used to be located, 
from its Mattin Center location 
have been discussed on campus 
for years but were motivated in 
large part by the controversial 
“Halloween in the ‘Hood” in- 








Proposed trolley system laces 
community, financial challenges 


By DANIEL FURMAN 


sentative of the community as a whole.” 
For the News-Letter 


“The more informed people are [about 

the trolley development] the more con- 

- cerned they are,” said Paul Warren, chair 

of the Committee for Development and 

Zoning for the Mt. Vernon-Belvedere As- 
sociation. 

Under the plan, $85,000,000 for the 
project will be raised by so-called TIF, or 
tax incremental financing. This system, 
which has been employed throughout 

CONTINUED ON Pace A8 


The proposed development of a fixed rail 
trolley connecting Homewood to the Inner 
Harbor has progressed since it was first 
granted $200,000 in June 2007 by the Balti- 
more Board of Estimates and the Charles 
Village Development Corporation. 

Kristen Speaker of the Development 
Corporation estimates that the project 
will cost $156,000,000 until its projected 
opening in 2012. 

The project, how- 
ever, is not without 
its critics. Nor is it 
certain that it will 
actually happen. 
David Hill, ex- 
ecutive director of 





People are becom- 


the Charles Village 
Benefits District, 
summed up the cur- 
rent situation as one 
in which the “trolley 
is beginning to per- 
colate to [the] top. 


ing aware of the is- 
sues” involved. Hill 
contends that those 
in the community 
who have come out 
against the develop- 
ment are “not repre- 
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~ COURTESY OF WWWCHARLESSTEET.ORG/TROLLEY 
Plans for a trolley to the Inner Harbor are progressing despite opposition. 


where they partook in relay races, tug-of-war and volleyball tournaments alongside coaches from Sigma Phi Epsilon and Alpha Phi. 


Univ. announces plans for multicultural center. 


The Multicultural Center will be located at 3505 N. Charles St. 



























COURTESY OF WWWTRINITYDC.EDU 
Speaker of the House Nancy Pelosi (D-CA) will 
speak at the senior graduate ceremonies in May. 


Facebook can 
be a factor in 


Hopkins uses social sites in 
admissions decisions 





By GISELLE CHANG 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


One out of 10 college admissions offi- 
cers have visited applicants’ Facebooks or 
similar networking sites as part of their 
decision-making process and nearly half 
of these visits have negatively impacted 
the applicant, according to a recent sur- 
vey by Kaplan, Inc. 

A similar survey conducted by the 
National Association of Colleges and 
COURTESY OF LYDIA ALCOCK | Employers (NACE), of which the Johns 
Hopkins Career Center is an active mem- 
ber, revealed that nearly 17 percent of its 
_ employers actively use social networking 

sites as part of their recruiting effort. 

John Latting, dean of undergraduate 
admissions, said that he will turn to an 
applicant’s Facebook in unusual circum- 
stances, wherein there is reason to believe 
that the applicant is not revealing his or 
her true personal information. 

“Sometimes, you have the sense that 
maybe there’s some risk with the appli- 
| cant, you want a little more information 
on who this person is, so we have to do 
searches to fill in the details.” Latting 
said. “Sometimes students don’t really 
tell us what's going on.” 

Latting said that while reviewing 
Facebook profiles is by no means official 
procedure, admissions officers do con- 
sider these social networking sites to be 
reasonable sources for verification. 

“On occasion, an applicant will make 
a claim that we're not sure we believe, 
CONTINUED ON Pace A8 
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SCIENCE 


* Developing cancer cells mirror 
those of embryonic prostate cells, 
Bé. 

* Better the machine than the world. 
The new particle collider explodes 
after test run, B7. 





CALENDAR 


* Can you hear them now? Boys Like 
Girls, Cute Is What We Aim For and 
Lights come to campus, B2. 





















* A daring documentary portrays 
the feats of Frenchman Philippe 
Petit’s 1974 walk across the Twin 
Towers, B3. 
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COURTESY OF SEARCH FOR SOLUTIONS 
Brody discusses concerns about the growing healthcare crisis with Nancy Pelosi. 


Upcoming healthcare 
lorum likely last in series 


By MARIE CUSHING 


Layout Editor 


As the financial crisis domi- 
nates the political arena, politi- 
cians and policy makers may 
soon lose a forum to discuss so- 
lutions to a growing nationwide 
problem: the broken healthcare 
system. 

This Friday, Hopkins Presi- 
dent William Brody will discuss 
healthcare issues with Speaker 
of the House and Hopkins 2009 
Commencement speaker Nancy 
Pelosi (D—CA) in a forum airing 
on Maryland Public Television. 

But Michael Field, an assis- 
tant to Brody who has helped 
coordinate the forums and write 
Brody’s speeches on healthcare, 
said this is “likely to be the last” 
edition of the forums because of 
the president’s approaching re- 
tirement. ; 

“For the time being, health- 
care is off everyone's radar,” 
Field said. “We are subject to the 
news cycle. It’s hard to get cover- 
age when there is the very real 
possibility of a financial collapse 
weighing on people’s minds.” 

Just more than a year ago, 
Brody announced at the National 
Press Club his plans to create a 
series of forums devoted to talk- 
ing about what he described as 
“America’s healthcare crisis.” 

The forums, entitled “Health- 
care ’08: Search for Solutions,” 
were cosponsored by the Na- 
tional Coalition on Health Care 
and produced for the Retirement 
Living Television network. Since 
August the forums have begun 
airing on Maryland Public Tele- 
vision. 

At the start, coordinators were 
optimistic that they would at- 
tract high-caliber participants to 
the forums. But only presiden- 
tial candidates to appear on the 
program were former Goy. Mitt 
Romney (R—Mass.) and former 
Senator Mike Gravel (D—AK). 

Field was “disappointed” with 
the forum’s inability to attract 
presidential nominees. 

“The candidates proved more 
difficult to get a hold of than we 
thought,” he said. 

Both Senator Hillary Clinton 
(D—NY) and Governor Arnold 
Schwarzenegger (R—CA) failed 
to follow through on their com- 
mitment to the forums. 

“Hillary Clinton said she 
would do it repeatedly, but I’m 
sure she never anticipated being 

in the political fight for her life 
.. She said she would do it at a 
point when it seemed she would 


sail fairly easily into the nomina- 
tion. As we know, that did not 
happen,” Field said. 

As for Schwarzenegger, “the 
governor was very interested in 
talking when it seemed like Cali- 


fornia was going to pass compre- | 


uw 


hensive healthcare. 
After that initiative 


was “suddenly less interested.” 


Despite these problems, the | 


forums have garnered respect. 
The series was nominated for a 
CableFAX Program Award in 
the Best Public Affairs category. 
Winners will be announced on 
Oct. 29. 

“We're all pleased he has man- 
aged to advance national conver- 
sation. That's our best hope to get 
people talking,” Field said. 


fell | 
through, Field said the governor | 
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Dean Ralph Fessler to retire alter this year 


Amidst building renovations and program changes, School of Education dean announces retirement after a 25-year career 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 
News & Features Editor 


“Am I smiling enough?” Ralph 
Fessler, dean of the School of Ed- 
ucation, asked during his inter- 
view on Tuesday. 

Fessler announced last Mon- 
day that he will retire at the end 
of the academic year, but he was 
enthusiastic to talk to the News- 
Letter about the School of Educa- 
tion’s newest plans. 

Although he was wearing a 
walking cast, he eagerly gave a 
tour of the historic private school- 
turned-university hall, which 
included a stop in his favorite 
room, a gorgeous space filled 
with heavy wood bookshelves 
and an antique iron staircase. 

Fessler, who upon retirement 
will have completed 26 years at 
Hopkins, has seen a lot of chang- 
es in the education program at 
Hopkins, most recently the cre- 
ation of the new School of Educa- 
tion in January 2007. 

The School of Education also 
recently had its accreditation vis- 
itand moved into a new building 


| in 2800 N. Charles St. 


“I have been weighing which 
year would be the right year to 


| retire and decided this would 
| be the best time. We're in good 


“Were the opportunity to do | 
more and talk to key people to | 
arise, I think he would,” Field | 


said, when asked if Brody would 
continue with the forums after 
his retirement from the Hop- 
kins’s presidency. 

Brody could not be reached for 
comment before press time. 

The agreement with Retire- 
ment Living Television does not 
require Brody to produce a certain 
number of episodes. “We always 
had understanding we would 
make as many as we could and 
were worthwhile,” Field said. 

The forum between Brody and 


difference from the previous stu- 
dio tapings that included mod- 
erators. 


In the past, a moderator has | 
facilitated the conversation be- | 
tween Brody and his guest. Ac- | | 
cording to Field, the absence of a | 
moderator during the discussion | 


with Pelosi was due to the Speak- 
er’s hectic schedule. 

A representative from Pelosi’s 
office did not return calls for 
comment before press time. 

Field found that not having a 
moderator “changes the nature 
of the conversation. Dr. Brody 
sort of had to play both roles,” he 
said. “It was a profoundly differ- 
ent sort of atmosphere.” 

Past moderators have included 
journalists Judy Woodruff, Lea 
Thompson, Diane Rehm and Fe- 
licia Taylor. 

“They're showing that the 
hour before the debates on Fri- 
day, so there may be a certain | 
civic-minded public out there,” 
Field said. | 

Maryland Public Television | 


shape with a bright future for 
this school — now it’s time to 
think about different things,” he 
said. 

When Fessler first arrived at 
Hopkins in 1983, the education 
scene was entirely different, with 
nine faculty members and four 
support staff. 

Today, Fessler says that the 


| number of faculty members is 


well in the 60s, with 2,000 stu- 


| dents, of which 300 are full-time. 





has previously aired two epi- 
sodes of the series. | 


Fessler has served as profes- 
sor and director of the Graduate 
Division of Education. 

In 1999, he also worked as 
dean of the School of Profession- 
al Studies in Business and Educa- 
tion. 

Last year, this school divided, 
creating the School of Education, 


| whose education program is now 
| entering its 100th year of exis- 
Pelosi was filmed on July 18 inher | 
capital office building, a marked | 


tence, and the Carey Business 
School. 





He also expanded the master’s 
degree programs and graduate 
certificate programs to include 
the Master of Arts in Teaching 
degree, the school’s largest de- 
gree program that he re-estab- 
lished in 1986 


BUSES trey 


ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Ralph Fessler speaks of education program expansion, goals for the new School of Education and his retirement plans. 


was shaped, including teacher 
development and teacher lead- 
ership. 

“Research in education is al- 
ways practical. It’s not just sit- 
ting in labs or offices, but it’s 

in our schools 








after a 12-year 


and I worked 


hiatus. We're i d with — schools 
ere 1n goo 

But Fessler ‘SG ; and school 

does not want shape with a bright systems most 

all the credit for of the time 


future for this school 





the School of I’ve been here; 
Education’s ex- _ now it’s time to partnerships 
pansion. : < in projects and 
“My pride think about different — models for de- 
comes from : veloping tech- 
people around things. nology,” he 
me,” he said, — RALPH FESSLER, said. 
referring to the In a_ part- 
faculty of the DEAN OF SCHOOL OF nership with 
School of Edu- EDUCATION Morgan State 
cation. University 
Fessler _re- and University 
ceived his B.S, of Maryland 
M.S. and Ph.D. degrees from Baltimore County, he worked 


the University of Wisconsin and 
taught in public schools in Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin. 


on how to redesign the teacher 

training. 
“We designed a program that 
allowed us to 

















Peace Corps on campus 


Learn more about how Peace Corps fits 
into your future and career path. 
Change lives...and your own! 


Thursday, October 2 


Fall Career Fair 
Recreation Center 
Baltimore, MD 
11:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 


Peace Corps. 


Life is calling. 
How far will you go? 


800.424.8580 
www.peacecorps.gov 


For more information, contact: 
Robyn Mofsowitz at 202-692-1051 or 
rmofsowitz@peacecorps.gov 
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Ralph Fessler displays his favorite room in the School of Education building, a converted private school. “J 


The Milwaukee native held 
faculty and administrative posi- 
tions in the University of Wis- 
consin-River Falls before coming 
to Hopkins. 

“I came because of the chal- 
lenge of coming here,” he said. 

“I saw the potential for 
growth, and I wasn’t disap- 
pointed. I have never found any 
place as creative [as this one]. 
[It gave] the faculty and leader- 
ship in the school flexibility and 
freedom to develop quality pro- 
grams and creative programs, 
where the only bureaucracies 
we have to face are the ones we 
create ourselves.” 

Fessler brought prior research 
from Wisconsin to Hopkins and 
chaired a task force that de- 
signed how teacher education 


In the Sept. 18 edition of the News-Letter, Mark Marino's 


The News-Letter regrets this error. 


recruit highly 
talented people 


with strong 
academic back 
grounds who 


are very moti- 
vated to work in 
urban schools. 
We worked ex- 
tensively with 
them over the 
summer,” he 
said. 

This model 
is applied to 
the training 
that the School 
of Education 
provides for 
programs 
like Teach for 
America, in 
which 80 per- 
cent of mem- 
bers enrolled 
go through the 
Hopkins _ sys- 
tem, according 
to Fessler. 
learned 

a lot from that 
process and what we did at Hop- 
kins bécame the state design,” 
he said. 

“Research in education is al- 
ways practical — it’s not just sit- 
ting in labs or offices, but it’s in 
our schools.” 

From 1999 to 2005, Fessler 
served as a principal investiga- 
tor of a $12 million grant that 
enabled him to prepare teach- 
ers to work with children from 
urban environments. 

The project provided support 
systems, mentoring, supervision 
from faculty and an online sup- 
port system. 

According to Fessler, the 
School of Education focuses on 
two new goals: addressing the 
most challenging issues fac- 
ing urban education, including 








CORRECTIONS 
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achievement gaps and _ teacher 
development in urban schools 
and partnering with other Hop- 
kins schools. 

For example, the School of 
Education is working with the 
Whiting School of Education in 
Science, Technology, Engineer- 
ing and Math (STEM) to develop 
school projects in engineering, 
with the hope of raising K-12 
students’ interest in career paths 
in science and technology fields. 

“The school of education we 
see as really a University-wide 
enterprise, one in which there are 
opportunities across the Univer- 
sity for people who are interested 
in focusing on helping children,” 
he said. 

The School of Education is 
working with the Kennedy Krieg- 
er Mind Brain Institute as well as 
the departments of cognitive sci- 
ence and neuroscience to conduct 
research relating neursocience to 
education. 

The two cooperating disci- 
plines will study how neurolog- 
ical impairments are related to 
learning, learning disabilities, 
dyslexia and other disorders. 

They are studying the rela- 
tionship between learning and 
neuoscience in normally devel- 
oping children. 

As a result of Fessler’s involve- 
ment in coordinating these proj- 
ects, these research studies will 
have a tremendous impact on 
how teacheres plan lessons for 
children and how they select cur- 
riculi. 

There are three centers that the 
School of Education developed 
after Fessler came to Hopkins. 

The Center for Technology and 
Education is applied in Maryland 
and across the country and fo- 
cuses on the integration of tech- 
nology in schools. 

The Center for Research in Re- 
form and Education works in ur- 
ban schools around the country 
developing curriculum and sup- 
port. 

The Center for Summer Learn- 
ing continues summer learning for 
children when the school year is 
over. 

Fessler, with a sparkle in his 
eye, deflects sole credit for such an 
expansion at the learning center. 

“The best thing I did was 
hire great people — it’s about 
what the school looks like to- 
day. The future is very bright 
because we're addressing those 
challenging issues and facing 
the education and the achieve- 
ment gap.” 

After retiring, Fessler plans 
to take time to travel, tackle 
writing and research projects 
and address other alternatives 
that he Says are too soon to con- 
sider. 

“lm not retiring to sit at 
home or to go fishing. I’ll stay 

active and involved in educa- 
tion issues and issues involving 
the education of children,” he 
said, 


name was misspelled. 
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Rehabilitation housing on Chase Street, part of the “House for a House” program, promises to preserve the value of homes. 


EBDI rehab delay causes concerns 


Rehab project on Chase Street breaks ground behind schedule due to legal, funding issues 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 


News & Features Editor 


The Middle East neighbor- 
hood rehabilitation project is 
behind schedule, having just bro- 


ken ground for construction of 


five houses that developers origi- 








East Baltimore residents listen to development proposals. 


nally planned to have finished by 
the end of the month. 

Further delaying assistance 
to residents are funding and de- 
veloper issues surrounding the 
“House of a House” program, in 
which East Baltimore homeown- 
ers will be able to relocate to 
houses within the East Baltimore 
Development Inc Project area. 

“I am so tired of being put 
on hold, because at this point 
the only thing that seems to 
matter is we get a school built, 
we get a biotech building put 
in place and yet we still don’t 
have a home,” 
said Donald 
Gresham, presi- 
dent of Save 
Middle East Ac- 
tion Commit- 
tee (SMEAC), a 

grassroots com- 
munity organi- 
zation dedicat- 
ed to resident 
interests. 

These — proj- 
ects are part of 
Phase II in the 
overall construc- 
tion coordinated 
by East Balti- 
more Develop- 
ment Inc. (EBDI), 
a ° non-profit 
consortium of 
organization — 
including, Hop- 

kins — invested 
in the urban 
revitalization 
project. 
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“We have been trying to work 
closely with community leaders 
to move forward as quickly as 
possible, but need to ensure a 
certain level of quality to both 
relocated residents and future 
home buyers,” said President 
and CEO of EBDI Jack Shannon. 

Phase I of 
the EBDI proj- 
ect relocated 
396 families 
through emi- 
nent domain, 
and Phase II 
is planning 
on relocating 
900 families, 
according 
SMEAC. 

EBDI has 
said that the 
“House for a 


House”  pro- 
gram can 
start about 12 
weeks after 
rehabilitation 
begins. 

The group 


plans to reha- 
bilitate a total 
of 20 homes, 
but is con- 
strained by 
both funding 
and the law in 
what they can 
do and how 
fast they can 
do it. 

In an effort 
to move re- 


habilitations 
forward, the 
Annie E. 
Casey Foun- 
dation — an 
FILE PHOTO EBDI mem- 
ber — got $27 
million this 
summer. 


This funding will help resi- 
dents who were afraid they 
would have to mortgage their 
homes to cover additional reha- 
bilitation costs not covered by 
their relocation benefits did not 
cover. This issue had been caus- 
ing tension between community 
members and EBDI. 

Although Shannon acknowl- 
edges that EBDI is overdue with 
rehabilitations, they are “doing 
all that is humanly possible. I 
don’t want to lose any further 
time, so I’ve authorized an emer- 
gency contract for the gutting of 


those buildings,” he said. 

But Gresham still thinks it is 
not enough. 

“Folks who are still living in 
this area are asking themselves, 
‘how long will it be?’ And you 
can’t give an answer because you 
are still working on the process,” 
he said. 

Rehabilitation of the homes 
in the “House for a House” pro- 
gram is meant to preserve the 
historical value of the homes by 
keeping their late 19th century 
appearance. 

Despite recent announce- 
ments about rehabilitations 
and EBDI's response to his cor- 
respondence, Gresham - said, 


“There are so many things that | 


still need to be addressed and so 

many things that still need to be 

clarified.” 
Residents 


relocated from 


velopment Project will have first 


priority of rehabilitation hous- | 


ing, according to SMEAC mem- 
bers. 

If Phase II homeowners choose 
this available option, their new 
rehab home would be unencum- 
bered by any further mortgage, 
cost or restriction — except for 
any existing mortgage the hom- 


eowner may have on their cur- | | 


rent home. 


“We've got to give each and | | 
every individual a range of op- | 


tions, for legal reasons and equi- 
table reasons,” Gresham said. 

The proposed “First Right 
of Return” procedures proceed 
as follows: EBDI mails the First 
Right of Return Package after 
approval of the Housing and 
Relocated Committee, 
includes a cover letter, flyer, in- 
formation sheet, East Baltimore 
overview and postage paid re- 
sponse card. 


Response cards will be re- | 
turned to EBDI, which then logs | 


them by priority and date re- 
ceived. 

Afterward, residents meet 
with EBDI and complete appli- 
cations, an information-sharing 
waiver is signed by residents. 
An an open house takes place 
within 30 days of the initial let- 
ter. 

If the process continues as 
planed, EBDI submits applica- 
tions to Pennrose Management 
Co., and then EBDI Advocated 
and Pennrose coordinate through 
the leasing process. 
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Concerned East Baltimore residents anticipate further development of the “House of a House” program. 


which | 


| and he said: 


By JAMES FREEDMAN 


Online Editions Editor 


CNN legal analyst Jeffrey 
foobin addressed a large crowd 
in Hodson Hall’s auditorium 
as part of Thursday’s Constitu- 
tion Day Forum, giving a speech 
titled “The Election and the Su- 
preme Court.” 

foobin’s primary topic was his 
belief that the Supreme Court is 
currently at a potential turning 
point in its history. 

He kept the audience enter- 
tained from the get-go, present- 
ing a humorous anecdote about 
life on the Supreme Court, which 
for the justices involves a duality 
of “public and private roles in the 
world.” 

“For reasons that remain 
obscure, including to me, [Su- 
preme Court Justices] Stephen 


Breyer and David Souter are 
frequently mistaken for each 
other,” he said. “Now they don’t 


look particularly alike, but it 
just happens to both of them all 
the time.” 

As Justice Souter was driving 
from Washington to his home in 
New Hampshire, he stopped to 
get something to eat in a restau- 
rant in Massachusetts. 

While there, he was _ ap- 
proached by a couple, who had 
mistaken him for Stephen Breyer. 
Not wishing to embarrass them 
he went along with it. Finally, 
they asked Justice “Breyer” his fa- 
vorite aspect of life on the Court. 

“{Souter] paused for a minute 
‘Td have to say it’s 
the privilege of serving with Da- 
vid Souter.” Toobin said. 

Toobin emphasized the im- 
portance of this year’s fall presi- 


| dential election in determining 
| the composition of the Supreme 








Court. 

“If John McCain wins this 
election, we are likely to... have 
the mirror image of the Supreme 
Court in the ‘60s — not seven lib- 
erals, but seven conservatives,” 
he said. “Frankly, if in this en- 
vironment a Democrat can’t win 


| an election in the United States 
Phase I of the EBDI Housing De- 
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Legal analyst Toobin discussed the importance af the Supreme Court in coming years. 


in 2008, well, you know what? 
There should be a Republican 
Supreme Court. Because that’s 
how the system is set up — the 
president gets to pick. And if 
we have nothing but Republi- 
can presidents, well, then there 
should be a Republican Supreme 
Court.” 

During the Q&A period, he 
was asked why Supreme Court 
candidates (a number of which 
are likely to be made by the can- 
didate elected in November) have 
not been widely addressed by ei- 
ther campaign. 

“Polling data shows that there 
is a group of people who care 
deeply about the Supreme Court 
as a voting issue,” he said. “[They] 
tend to be the people who really 
want to see Roe v. Wade upheld, 
and the people who really want 
to see Roe v. Wade overturned. 
They are the people who are go- 
ing to vote that way anyway. The 
swing voters — the people at 
whom the campaigns are pitched 
— don't really care much about 
the Supreme Court. So the cam- 
paigns decide that it is not worth 
the risk of alienating people by 

focusing 
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Political Science Professor Joel Grossman also addressed the crowd. 
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‘A new church in the neighborhood! 


on the issue 
i) Lewish 
the candi- 
dates talk- 
ed about it 
more.” 

He add- 
ed: “Obama 
has said 
very little, 
which is 
particularly 
striking 
when you 
consider 
that he was 
a professor 
of constitu- 
tional law.” 

Another 
question in- 
_ quired as to 
‘ how much 
Toobin self- 
censors 
while ap- 
pearing on 
CNN. 

“al am 
not there to 
be from the 
left, or from 
the right,” 
hesaid. “I’m 
an analyst, 





so I do feel like | am capable and 
allowed to and do give opinions 
about things.” 

It was clear and evidenced by 
the significant level of attendance 
that many members of the Hop- 
kins community were interested 
in the topic. For those who didn’t 
make it, Toobin explained why 
they should have. 

“The Supreme Court has the 
last word on so many issues 
that are particularly important 
to young people,” Toobin told 
the News-Letter following his 
speech. “Should states be al- 
lowed to ban abortion? Should 
colleges and universities be al- 
lowed to use race in admission? 
Should employers be allowed to 
use affirmative action? Ques- 
tions [involving issues] of war 
and peace. What power does the 
president have to order Ameri- 
can forces into battle? All of 
those are either going to be or 
already are before the Supreme 
Court, so I think the stakes for 
young people — and old people 
— are huge.” 

Four years ago, Congress 
passed a law establishing an 
annual “Constitution Day” and 
required schools receiving fed- 
eral funds — like Hopkins — to 
celebrate it. While many institu- 
tions barely scrape by in con- 
forming to the law, Hopkins has 
taken the responsibility seri- 
ously, with multiple events held 
each year. 

On Sept. 17, Political Sci- 
ence Professor Joel Grossman 
gave a lecture on the selection 
of Supreme Court justices. The 
next day, he moderated Jeffrey 
Toobin’s presentation and the 
Q&A period that followed. In the 
introduction to Toobin, Gross- 
man outlined Hopkins’ approach 
to Constitution Day. 

“There are many ways to ob- 
serve or to celebrate the 221st an- 
niversary of the signing of the 
U.S. Constitution,’ Grossman 
said. “We have chosen to cere- 
brate it — that is to say, to explore 
its meaning and think critically 
about it, rather than merely to ex- 
tol its virtues.” 

Jeffrey Toobin had kind words 
to say about the University. 

“It’s so great to be at Johns 
Hopkins,” said Toobin, who also 
writes for the New Yorker. “It’s 
such a great school, seriously. 
You're all so lucky to be here... it’s 

a pleasure to visit.” 


WorthyLife 


Baptist Church 


‘An Asian-American church for undergrads/grads 
‘Word of God with food, fun, and fellowship 


Sunday Service @ 5pm 
Dinner and Fellowship @ 6pm 


$807 N, Charles St. 
Baltimore, MD. 21218 
For marr info, contact Pastor Peter Lee at 
Call: (01) 192-8518 
email: bbopeterler@yahoo,com 
(We are meeting at First English Evangetical Luthoran Church) 


http://wwwuworthylife.crg 
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Speaker of the House Nancy Pelosi will deliver the commencement speech in May. 


Pelosi announced as 
commencement speaker 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
currently a California representa- 
tive, Pelosi’s obvious connections 
to Baltimore and by extension 
to Hopkins, as well as her high- 
profile involvement in national 
policy-making made her an obvi- 
ous candidate. 

In the past, SCC experienced 
difficulty finding speakers be- 
cause they receive very little fund- 
ing and are unable to pay the com- 
mencement speakers they invite. 

“People always wanted ridic- 
ulous speakers to come, speak- 
ers we could never get. We can’t 
really pay our commencement 
speakers. They have to be able to 
come out of the kindness of their 
hearts, which limits us normally 
to alumni. We were really inter- 
ested in political speakers be- 
cause they are 


nior senator Nick Pucci said. “It’s | 


pretty cool to have her speaking, 
and I think it really fits Hopkins’s 
[graduating class].” 

However, Pelosi's affiliation 
with the Democratic Party has the 
potential to make her a controver- 
sial choice in students’ eyes. 


“There are always going to be | | 
complaints no matter who we | 


pick. Nancy will be coming in af- 
ter the elections are over. The fact 
that it is an election year makes 
[this choice] more appropriate. 
Most people here are well-read 
and would at least know who she 
is,” Nguyen said. “The fact that 


she is a Democrat and is playing | 


a role in the elections makes her 
recognizable. She’s the Speaker of 


the House, and I’m pretty sure her | 


speaking skills are up to par with 





nearby [in DC], 
so financial not 
a problem.” 
Thus, according 
to Nguyen, Pe- 
losi was a clear 
choice. 


I don’t agree with her 
politics, but it doesn’t 
take away from what 


she added. 

“We chose 
Pelosi 
we thought she 
is an influential 
figure in this 


she has done, and I election year. 
The SCE We hope peo- 
originally faced have alot of respect ple don't see 


Goce for her i oe 
between —_con- ——K ATE JAcos, Adamolekun 
tacting Bloom- agreed. “I think 
berg and Pelosi. SENIOR SENATOR it would be a 


[The admin- 
istration] really 
wanted us to choose Bloomberg,” 
Nguyen said, “but we checked 
and saw that Bloomberg had giv- 
en a speech here a few years ago. 
We were all pretty firm about in- 
viting Nancy Pelosi.” 

She added that three major 
criteria went into the Council's 
decision: the originality and pub- 
lic appeal of the candidate and 
his or her suitability and avail- 
ability. In all of these categories, 
according to Council members, 
Bloomberg qualified as well. 

“I do remember a lot of us being 
split between [choosing] Pelosi and 
Bloomberg,” Nguyen said. “A few 
of us were big fans of Bloomberg, 
and last year there was a rumor 
that he might run for president. 
However, we talked it through 
over and over again and reached 
the decision that Pelosi was the 

more appealing candidate.” 

According to Adamolekun, “on 
the class council, it was not unan- 
imous but the majority ruled. As 
a group we all agreed [on Pelosi] 
and we're all fine with it.” 

“Pelosi as the first female 
speaker of the house is a very 
inspiring figure. She’s from Balti- 
more, and she is a great speaker,” 
Kate Jacob, a senior senator, said. 

“She is the highest ranking 
female in our government,” se- 
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nice gesture for 
her to come and 
speak to us. It’s not about politi- 
cal affiliation, it’s about celebrat- 
ing having a female Speaker,” he 
added. 

In fact, Jacob, a self-described 
conservative, was the one to orig- 
inally suggest Pelosi’s name. 

“I don’t have a problem [with 
this choice], I’m excited for [Pelosi] 
to come and to hear what she has 
to say. I don’t agree with her poli- 


tics, but it doesn’t take away from | 


what she has done and I have a lot 
of respect for her,” she said. 

Pelosi was originally invited to 
deliver the class of 2008 commence- 
ment speech, but was unable to 
come due to scheduling conflicts. 
Instead, scientist and popular tele- 
vision host Bill Nye delivered the 
commencement address. 

SCC members attribute this 
year’s success to the work of the 
commencement coordinators 
within the administration, as well 
as to the Council's efforts to make 
arrangements well in advance. 

“We learned from the mis- 
takes of other classes,” Jacob said. 
“We went into our junior year 
getting a start on selection pro- 
cess, [while] normally the senior 
class doesn’t start the process 
until this semester. We wanted to 
get everything situated and get a 
speaker we really wanted.” 
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Semester to start earlier for longer break 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
continue holding classes that 
day,” Burger said. 

According to Chandrasekhar, 
the decision was made in light 
of the stress that many students 
face when heading home for the 
break. 

“Wednesday [before Thanks- 
giving] is the busiest travel day 
of the year and also the most ex- 
pensive, so if students were able 
to head home after their Tuesday 
classes, it would really relieve the 
time burden and the economic 
burden,” he said. 

To make up for the lost aca- 
demic time, the deans plan to 
propose a change to the aca- 
demic calendar that would move 
the first day of fall classes from 
Thursday to Wednesday. 

This earlier start to the aca- 
demic year may actually be wel- 
comed by students, according to 
Burger. 

“By the time that Wednesday 
comes around, many students 
are excited to get started with 
their academics and really start 

| being students,” Burger said. 

“So in this way, we don’t think 





the day-earlier 
start will be too 
much of a sacri- 
fice.” 
Another 
advantage to 
this 





earlier 
start will be 
that classes on 
the Monday- 


Wed nesday- 
Friday sched- 
ule will be able 
to meet twice 


during the 
first academic 
week. 

liste. often 
classes fon 
the | Monday- 
Wednesday- 
Friday sched- 
ule] don’t 
actually pick 
up until the 
second aca- 
demic week, 


because teachers say, ‘Why both- 
er holding section that Friday?’ 
Hopefully, this will let virtually 
all classes to start meeting on 
Wednesday,” Bu rger said. 

As part of 
the domino 
effect, the 
Wednesday 
start will mean 
that Orienta- 
tion activities 
for freshmen 
will have to 
be cut short by 
one day. 

“We don’t 
actually want 
to cancel any 
Orientation 
events,” Chan- 
drasekhar 
said. “It’s 
all about re- 
arranging 
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SGA members deliberate scheduling issues in their meeting. 


events, and 
compressing 





the activities that can be com- 
pressed.” 

Chandrasekhar mentioned 
several ideas that would assist 
in shortening Orientation week, 
including moving the Day of 
Service to a Saturday. 

Burger said that both the Of- 
fice of the Registrar and the Ori- 
entation Staff seemed to be in 
agreement with the proposed 
changes to the schedule. 

At Tuesday night’s SGA meet- 
ing, a nearly unanimous vote 
showed that members of the 
student council were in favor of 
these changes as well. 

According to Burger, the foot- 
work behind the idea began dur- 
ing the summer, when she and 
Dean Boswell began conferring 
with other colleges that oper- 
ated on a five-day Thanksgiving 
break schedule. 

Their findings showed that 
at these schools, Monday and 
Tuesday class attendance did not 
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SGA President Sonny Chandrasekhar discusses making the Wednesday before Thanksgiving a free day, 
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suffer, nor were faculty inconve- 
nienced by the schedule. 

Since the deans plan to imple- 
ment the new schedule during 
the 2009-2010 academic year, they 
are already going ahead with 
necessary procedures. 

Burger said that her first step 
was to ask Chandrasekhar to 
collect a sample student reaction 
from the SGA, and that their re- 
action was not surprising. 

“IT couldn’t see what kind 
of downside would be in it for 
students, and [Chandrasekhar] 
couldn’t see what the downside 
would be, either,” she said. 

Burger said that her next 
steps will include meeting with 
faculty on the Academic Coun- 
cil, sending an e-mail to depart- 
ment chairs informing them of 
the consensus and conferring 
with the Office of the Regis- 
trar and the Orientation staff 
to make sure the changes occur 
smoothly. 





Student multicultural center to move to new location 


Sigma Chi incident, lack of unity spark University to create new multicultural center on North Charles Street by 2010 
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ago. According to Varner-Gas- 
kins, the offices moved then be- 
cause the administration hoped 
that it would enable student af- 
fairs staffs to work together more 
closely. However, she felt that this 
convenience was at the expense 
of the students’ comfort. 

“The Sigma Chi incident gave 
a sense of urgency to why it is so 
important to have a place where 
not just multicultural students 
can gather, but all students who 
share a sense of cultural identi- 


| ty,” Program Coordinator for Di- 


versity and Multicultural Initia- 
tives Carla Henry Hopkins said. 

According to Varner-Gaskins, 
the Mattin Center was not con- 


| ducive to the types of discussions 


that multicultural groups needed 
to have during those times. 

“When you walk into a set- 
ting like the Mattin center, the 
difficulty in that is that you have 
so many different offices right to- 
gether, and sometimes students 
just want to say what they’re feel- 
ing openly,” she said. 

In the aftermath of the party 
at Sigma Chi, multicultural stu- 
dent leaders also resurrected the 
notion of moving back to a build- 
ing of their own. Student leaders 
from the Black Student Union 
(BSU) and OLE submitted a re- 
quest to President Brody, assert- 
ing that students of color needed 
a safe place, a place to re-group, 
connect and work closely with 
other multicultural organiza- 
tions. 

President Brody decided al- 
most immediately to try and 
honor their request, but many of 
the multicultural student groups 
moved their meetings by their 
own accord from the public space 
of the Mattin Center to various 
classrooms and multi-purpose 
rooms across campus that were 
not specifically designated for 
their organizations. 

This lack of permanence has 
caused frequent problems, ac- 
cording to Alena Geffner-Mihl- 
sten, senior and co-president of 
the Inter-Asian Council (IAC). 

“Everybody here has stories. 
One time, we had a hip hop fes- 
tival, and we booked Shriver 
months in advance — but then 
the administration realized that 





there was supposed to be some 
kind of alumni event there, and 
they kicked us out,” Geffner-Mi- 
histen said. 


The Center is set to re-open at 
3505 N. Charles St. — currently 
home to the Science and Tech- 
nology Center — in about three 
years, either at the beginning of 
the fall 2010 semester or during 
the following January Interses- 
sion period, according to Katrina 
McDonald, the newly appointed 
associate dean for multicultural 
affairs. 

Henry Hopkins said that 3505 
is an ideal location because it is 
in close proximity to the Inter- 
faith Center and first-year hous- 
ing, and because it has a house- 
like, relaxing atmosphere that 
will hopefully encourage close- 
ness. 

Until the transition, students 
will be able to meet at an interim 
facility located in the Homewood 
Apartments building. The open- 
ing date has not been announced, 
but McDonald said that they plan 
to open the facility within the 
next three months. 

Use of the Center will not be 
restricted to members of multi- 
cultural groups; Rather, it will be 
open to all Hopkins students. 

“We hope that every kind of 
student that attends Hopkins 
will be utilizing that Center at 
some point,” McDonald said. 

In function, the Center will be 
similar to the Bunting-Meyerhoff 
Interfaith and Community Ser- 
vice Center, a place where stu- 
dents of all faiths are welcome. 
McDonald called the Interfaith 
Center their “closest model.” 

McDonald said she is hopeful 
that the interim facility’s loca- 
tion will foster greater student 
involvement and ease the tran- 
sition from on-campus meeting 
spots to the eventual goal, the 
purpose-specific Center. 

“We know that there will be 
a regular student population in 
close proximity to the Homewood 
Apartments, and these are people 
who may not have thought to use 
the Center if we were to open it 
immediately [at its eventual loca- 
tion],” McDonald said. 

Certain student leaders are 
discouraged by the interim fa- 
cility’s location. Geffner-Mihl- 
sten suggested that the distance 
between campus and the Home- 
wood Apartments might limit 
student involvement. 

“While I would like to be able 
to use the interim office, I think 
it’s just really hard for a lot of 
students because it is off campus 


and it’s not very 
inviting,” Gef- 
fner-Mihlsten 
said. 

Geffner-MihI- 
sten noted that 
the IAC plans 
to wait until the 
Multicultural 
Center actually 
opens before 
they move their 
meetings and 
events. 

Nick Chidiac, 
President of the 
Black Student 
Union (BSU), also 
voiced concerns 
over the distance 
between campus 
and the interim 
facility. 

“Our  meet- 
ings are about an hour long, so if 
a walk to get to a meeting takes 
ten minutes or more, then that 
adds a lot to the time commit- 
ment for members just to get to 
the meeting itself” Chidiac said. 

Aside from concerns over the 
accessibility of the interim center, 
all multicultural student leaders 
interviewed said they are excited 
about the Center’s eventual per- 
manence at 3505 N. Charles St. 

Geffner-Mihlsten said that she 
feels the Center will have a uni- 
fying effect on the multicultural 
groups on campus. 

“T think it’s really great that all 
these groups are going to have a 
space that we can all meet in, be- 
cause I think it definitely fosters 
a sense that we're all going to be 
interacting,” she said. 

Christopher Louie, a senior 
undergraduate and president of 
OLE, said that the Center will not 
only be beneficial as a meeting 
place but also as a talking point 
that might enhance dialogue 
about cultural issues at Hopkins. 

“In the future years, multi- 
culturalism is definitely going to 
play a larger role in everything on 
campus. It’s kind of inevitable,” 
Louie said. “It’s definitely not 
an end by any means, I wouldn’t 
say it’s the pinnacle that we've all 
been looking for, but it’s definite- 
ly a stepping stone.” 

Chidiac said that he thinks the 
Center’s success will be entirely 
contingent upon student involve- 
ment. 

“In terms of getting through 
some of the social segregation 
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Katrina McDonald is the new Dean for Multicultural Affiars. 


that happens on campus, it has to 
be student-led — it’s not going to 
be done bya building,” Chidiac 
said. 

Chidiac said that he hopes the 
Center will promote cohesive- 
ness of the student body and pos- 
sibly take on the role of a general 
student union, as the University 
does not currently have one. 

While Chidiac said that he 
supports the administration’s ef- 
forts to promote cultural aware- 
ness, he said that in order for 
students to engage in open dia- 
logue without feeling pressured, 
the efforts will have to be stu- 
dent-led. 

“The perfect event is where 
[the administration] will provide 
a room, provide seating, set up a 
sound system ... and then walk 
out of the room,” Chidiac said. 

Varner-Gaskins emphasized 
that the idea for the Center itself 
was put in motion as the result 
of a unified effort on the part of 
various student leaders. 

“The Diversity Leadership 
Council, The Black Student 
Union, OLE as well as student 
leaders in the OMSA Assembly 
group (leadership council made 
up of multicultural student lead- 
ers from the 18 multicultural 
Student organizations that work 
closely with the Office of Mul- 
cultural Student Affairs) had 

een meeting over the past sever- 
al years to Present the request to 
develop a multicultural center,” 
Varner-Gaskins said. “They are 
already making a long overdue 
Step in the right direction.” 
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Things I’ve learned, with Dr. Aronhime of Entrepreneurship and Mgmt. 


By ALEX STILL 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Lawrence Aronhime, a senior 
lecturer in the Whiting School's 
department of Entrepreneur- 
ship and Management, brings a 
wealth. of personal experience 
to the business and accounting 
classes he teaches at Hopkins. 

A graduate of Hopkins, he 
spent several years in the private 
sector as a business consultant 
and an accountant before return- 
ing as a professor. 

The News-Letter talked with 
Professor Aronhime this past 
Tuesday to discuss his time as a 
Hopkins student, his experience 
in business and teaching and his 
take on the current state of the 
U.S. financial markets. 


News-Letter (N-L): Since you 
were also an undergraduate stu- 
dent here at Johns Hopkins, could 
you tell us a little about how the 
school was during your student 
days, how things have changed, 
and how things have stayed the 
same? 


Lawrence Aronhime (LA): The 
thing that stays the same is prob- 
ably the most obvious — people 
work really hard here. The stu- 
dents probably, at least from what 
I've heard, have the same com- 
plaints now that they had when 
I was an under[grad], that there 
wasn't a whole lot of fun here. 
You know, if you wanted fun, 
you went down to College Park at 
Maryland, or to the Naval Acad- 
emy sometimes — but students 
here work hard. They’ve always 
worked hard. 

One of the great changes that 
I've seen that’s truly amazing is 
the incredible diversity of the 
campus now. It was obviously 
a much less diverse place in the 
1970s than it is now. But it’s mar- 
velous to see people from all over 
the world, from all kinds of back- 
grounds here now. 


Obviously that’s a change. 
I guess that’s one of them, the 
other is that when I was a young 
man, we actually believed we 
could escape the military-indus- 
trial complex. 


You all are a much savvier gen- 
eration, a much, if I can use that 
word, wiser generation — you 
have much greater exposure to the 
world, and a part of that is a func- 
tion of the diversity of the campus. 
Just the sense of globalization, that 
sense of being a global citizen, and 
the sense of needing to care deeply 
about everything and everybody 
in the world, is a big change. 


N-L: I understand that you 
pursued an English degree here, 
is that correct? 


LA: Yes, for which I have no 


regrets. 


N-L: So then could you speak a 
little about how you ended up in 
business, and what the connec- 
tion is between that? 


LA; I left here to be a school- 
teacher, and that is what I did —1 
had various types of different 
student experiences. When I was 
an undergrad | taught ina variety 
of environments, and I left here 
specifically to be a teacher. And 
I did that for eight years or so. 
And | left teaching for the simple 
reason that I couldn’t even come 
close to paying my bills. 

And so, if you want to pay your 
bills, you go into business, one way 
or the other. And I looked around, 
and it seemed to be that the easi- 
est, simplest route into business, 
and therefore into the middle 
class, was through accounting. So 
I studied accounting and became 
an accountant. I spent maybe a 
year working as an accountant, 
before moving into consulting 
and the corporate side of life. 


N-L: How did you end up 
coming back as a professor at 
Hopkins? 


LA: When I was working as an 
accountant and consultant, I ob- 
tained a teaching job in a couple 
small schools actually, one of 
which was the evening college at 
Hopkins, and from there I ended 
up in the Whiting School, and 
that was 2000, 1999; and I taught 
at some other colleges around 
also. But once I came here, I basi- 
cally left everything else. 


And I’ve always taught a va- 
riety of subjects in the different 
places I've taught. 


N-L: So then you've taught ac- 
counting classes as well. 


LA: I’ve taught accounting, 
managerial accounting, manage- 
ment, and that has led to some 
other classes, such as entrepre- 
neurship and of course Intro to 
Business, which dominates my 
life almost, as you can imagine. 


N-L: So then, from your time 
in business, do you have any bit 
of wisdom that you could share? 


LA: Well, there’s no alternative 
[to going into business], which 
makes you a wiser generation than 
we were — you know you're going 
to end up in business. If you pur- 
sue medicine, one way or another, 
it’s a business; academia is also 
a business; It’s all business, and 
you all get that in ways we simply 
didn’t when I was younger. 

The only advice I would ever 
give somebody is you better chase 
what you love — life is just way 
too short for anything else, and 
you need to be passionate about 
what you do and love what you 
do, and that’s worth any sacrifice 
to be doing day after day what 
you love, whether it’s engineer- 
ing, law, medicine or whatever. 


N-L: On a different note, do you 
see any hope for American busi- 
ness in these very uncertain times, 
especially in light of the major fi- 
nancial crisis going on right now? 


LA: Business never goes away; 
it will not go away. And while I 
think the American economy 
may present fewer opportuni- 
ties in the big banks on Wall 
Street, there will be lots of new 
opportunities, clearly, in things 
like alternative energy, health- 
care, public service — maybe it’s 
possible that even government 
work will become more popu- 
lar now as a career path for re- 
ally talented people in ways that 
it wasn’t in the past. There’s no 
end of opportunities — because 
there are fewer jobs in one sec- 
tor means there will be more in 


other sectors. 


N-L: Now you have spoken 
about how you have a particular 
interest in the agricultural indus- 
tries now as a professor — how 
did that play into your time in 
business? 


LA: When I was a consultant, 
I met a banker from Farm Credit 
Bank, which was a semi-govern- 
ment bank that made loans to 
farmers and tried to help farmers 
— so through him I did a lot of 
consulting work for agricultural 
entities, and, combining that 
with a love of gardening, and it 
was just an industry that I came 
to love, and the people I met in 
it were just really good. So that’s 
how I ended up there — it was 
funny, because it was through a 
banker that I ended up becoming 
involved in agriculture. 


N-L: And even though you 
have not been directly connected 
to the industry for several years 
now, have you noticed any ma- 
jor changes to agriculture over 
the years? How has the industry 
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Dr. Lawrence Aronhime, who received his B.A. in English at Hopkins, now teaches a variety of business courses to undergraduates. 


been affected lately? 


LA: Most of the farmers that 
I worked with — the world of 
people just entering farming 
without a college education is 
basically gone. Most of the peo- 
ple I worked with were gradu- 
ates of schools of agriculture, 
Penn State, University of Mary- 
land, colleges out west — very 
well-educated people, and they 
approached farming not just as 
something that they loved but 
also as a business. They ran it 
based on those core principles 
of business: resource allocation, 
profit maximization, efficient 
use of resources, all those things. 
They looked at P&Ls [profit and 
loss statements] all the time. 

But they were in an industry 
that they felt passionate about, and 
even if they could have made more 
money elsewhere, again, it always 
comes down to chase things you 
love. Obviously you have to pay the 
bills, but chase the things you love. 

So what I've seen is better edu- 
cated farmers in the younger gen- 
eration of people I was dealing 
with, and the other thing I’ve no- 


ticed is the consolidation; the ones 
who are successful are generally 
ever larger farmers, so [they make 
up] economies of scale, and on the 
other side, niche opportunities in 
organic farming and people who 
supply organic produce to restau- 
rants, Whole Foods, things like 
that. So you see larger and larger 
farms and then also these interest- 
ing niche opportunities. 


N-L: Could you talk a little 
more about the business minor? 


LA: A minor in business makes 
a lot of sense, while a major, for 
an undergraduate degree, with a 
couple of exceptions, like account- 
ing, does not, because the minor 
gets to do what you all should do 
— round out your education to 
prepare yourselves for the world 
you are going to enter: engineer- 
ing and the world of business, or 
law and the world of business. 

So the minor makes a lot of 
sense, and my guess is that the 
Carey school will try to create 
more and more opportunities to 
build on to [its connections with] 
the other schools at Hopkins. 
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Join us at 013) to wath the first of three 2008-presidential debates 
on the big screen. Enjoyigreat food specials and register to vote!!! 


Sponsored by NOLAN’S PRESENTS, College Democrats, College Republicans, JHU Votes, and HSA Programming Collaboration Committee. 


For more information, contact Rachel Navarre, Coordinator of Campus Programming at RNavarre@jhu.edu. 
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Tfahan Style Meatballs with Marinara 
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Report: = 
energy | 
drinks need 
warnings 


After many years of 
investigation into the 
possible risks of caf- 
feine, a new report by 
Hopkins experts recom- 
mends that many ener- 
gy drinks currently sold 
across the country have 
visible labels detailing 
the amount of caffeine 
in the product and the 
possible dangers associ- 
ated with caffeine con- 
sumption. 

In the United States, 
energy drinks represent a $5.4 
billion-industry that grows big- 
ger every year, in part as the re- 
sult of aggressive advertising. 

Campaigns for energy drinks, 
aimed mainly at teenagers and 
young adults, promise pick-me- 
ups and increased productivity, 
but in doing so they also promote 
a form of drug use. 

Without labels on their prod- 
ucts, energy drink companies 
are doing their costumers a great 
disservice since consumers are 
not likely to seek out caffeine 
contents and therefore probably 
do not know the amount they are 
taking in. 

Caffeine intoxication, a docu- 
mented clinical syndrome, has 
many symptoms including ner- 
vousness, anxiety and in some 
rare cases, death. 

There are many ways for 
manufacturers to legally in- 
crease the amount caffeine in 
their products, which can make 
it nearly impossible for consum- 
ers to make safe choices. Soft 
drinks with too much caffeine 
to be approved by the FDA can 
be marketed as dietary supple- 
ments, and as a result, can have 
more than 500 milligrams of caf- 
feine. 

The report warned that with- 
out effective labeling caffeine 
consumption will continue to 
pose a problem, unbeknownst to 
most costumers, including col- 
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researchers have warned that energy drinks contain dangerous levels of caffeine. 


lege students who are particu- 
larly vulnerable. 


— Lily Newman 


Beating belly 
bulge will help 
women prevent 
heart disease 


An expert on the heart at 
Hopkins states that women with 
waistline measurements exceed- 
ing 35 inches should undergo a 
yearly check-up and a detailed 
risk assesment for heart prob- 
lems. 

This comes from findings indi- 
cating that an abundance of belly 
fat — including mildly obese and 
the merely overweight — results 
in over a third of women to un- 
derestimate the likelihood of 
their having a heart attack, suf- 
fering from a stroke or chest pain 
(angina). 

This was presented during 
a lecture at The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital on Tuesday by cardi- 
ologist Erin Michos. This recom- 
mendation comes from screening 
on a national level of 8936 women 
aged 35 to 63. These screens saw 
a high number of overweight 
American women whose width 


was an underestimation of risk 

In the August issue of the 
Journal of Women’s Health, results 
showed that 39 percent of the 
women screened were overweight 
and 35 percent were obese. 

When the waistlines were add- 
ed in asa risk factor, 55 percent of 
the women had an increased risk 
of heart disease. 

Traditional risk factors disre- 
gard waist size, looking instead 
only at alternative factors like 
age, blood pressure, cholesterol 
levels, smoking and diabetes. 
These are all a part of the Fram- 
ingham Risk Assessment, which 
evaluates risk for up to 10 years. 

Michos’s team’s assessments 
form a 2006 public screening 
done in 14 communities nation- 
ally. The women underwent a 
brief physical check-up and then 
filled out a questionnaire about 
their health. 

59 percent of the 85 percent 
of women originally perceived 
to be at low risk for heart-relat- 
ed illnesses were found to have 
additional risk factors to their 
health. 

The latest statistics from the 
American Heart Association 
states that one in three American 
women has some kind of cardio- 
vascular disease while 69 million 
women are overweight and 36 
million are obese. 


— Heather Barbakoff 


U. Montana beer 
pong game ends 
in stabbing 


\ University of Montana stu- 
dent is in the hospital after he 
was stabbed multiple times dur- 
ing an argument over a game of 
beer pong last weekend. 
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Collan Sheppard, age 23, has 
been charged with a felony —as- 
sault with a weapon — and was 
held on $50,000 bond for stabbing 


Jerry Brady Stewart in the arm 
and the midsection. The stabbing 
also resulted in the puncturing of 
an artery. 

An argument had arisen at 
around 1 a.m. on Saturday, in the 
basement of 1117 Cleveland St. 

Sheppard became angry at a 
University of Montana _sopho- 
Brenna Gibson, about a 
certain beer pong house rule, 
the back” The 
rule involves one team of player 


more, 


“bounce rule. 


earning an ad- a 
ditional shot 
if they catch 
the ball after 


one bounce on 
their side of the 
table. 

Gibson’s 
friend, Jerry 
Stewart, en- 
tered the room 
and defended 
Gibson. At this 
point, Shep- 
pard, who was | 
intoxicated, | 
turned to Stew- | 
art and asked 
him to step out- 
side. The verbal 
argument then 
escalated into a physical one. 

Witnesses described Shep- 
pard as holding a folding knife 
before the physical confrontation 
began. Sheppard backed Stewart 
into a corner of the basement and 
repeatedly stabbed Brady. 

As Sheppard fled the house, a 
large pool of blood began to form 
next to Stewart. The rest of the 
party-goers left the house shortly 
thereafter. Stewart maintained 
consciousness and was rushed to 
the hospital. 
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and Federal Career Day 





COURTESY OFHTTAYWWWIILLSTANEKOOM 
John McCain announced that he will not 
debate at U. Mississippi this Friday. 


Other College News 


Sheppard could serve 20 years 
in prison if he is found guilty of 
assault. His attorney, Lance Jas- 
per, pointed out that Sheppard 
had no prior criminal record and 
contended that he had acted in 
self-defense. 

Deputy County Attorney Ja- 
son Marks argues that eyewit- 
ness reports do not support this 
claim 

— Ming Wen 


Despite McCain 
postponing, 

Univ. continues 
to prep debate 


The Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, Robert Khayat, 
has stated in an announcement 
that the University continues 
to prepare for the first national 
presidential debate of this elec- 
tion cycle, even 
as republican 
presidential 
candidate John 


McCain has 
requested that 
the debate be 
postponed. 
McCain has 
stated that he 
would like 
to return to 
Washington 
to participate 


in discussions 
over the pro- 
posed $700 bil- 
lion-bailout of 
vulnerable  fi- 
nancial institu- 
tions in the U.S. 
and foreign firms with branches 
in the U.S. 

The special assistant to the 
chancellor for media relations, 
Andy Harper, said that he be- 
lieves McCain’s request is a po- 
litical ploy and that the debate 
will take place as planned. He 
also mentioned that the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi has not been 
contacted’ by individuals associ- 
ated with either the McCain or 
Obama campaigns. 

Other administrative officials 





at the University, such as the vice 
chancellor for media relations, 
Gloria Kellum, echoed the senti- 
ments that the debates will not be 
postponed or cancelled. 


— Ming Wen 


Twelve robberies 
and two assaults 
reported at 
Howard University 


Between Aug. 16 and Sept. 16, 
12 Howard University students 
have been robbed — by both 
armed and unarmed assailants 
— and two students have been 
sexually assaulted. 

These statistics have been re- 
ported by the Howard Univer- 
sity Campus Police Department 
and do not include numbers for 
crimes that go unreported. Of 
these 12 incidents, five of the rob- 
beries and one of the sexual as- 
saults occurred on campus. 

Students were upset to discov- 
er that the University’s blue light 
emergency system does not dial 
for the campus police. Students 
have reported hearing the dial 
tone or merely a voice. 

The campus police are cur- 
rently attempting to replace these 
broken systems but the project’s 
price tag is slowing the progress. 

The chief of the campus po- 
lice, Leory James, reports that the 
project will be finished within 
the coming months. James is also 
establishing a council to help 
better inform students about the 
events around campus. 

The council will include mem- 
bers from the School of Divinity, 
School of Law, Howard University 
Student Association and the heads 
of a variety of departments. 

James has sent students mes- 
sages about the recent crime wave 
to help raise their awareness about 
these events. James is also empha- 
sizing the importance of a combi- 
nation effort by students, faculty 
and police to help establish the 
safest environment possible. 


— Heather Barbakoff 
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Facebook factors in 
college admissions 


Admissions officers use social networking sites for information 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
and we feel we need to probe fur- 
ther,” Latting said. 

According to the K 
vey analysis, an applicant's Face- 
book can often reveal their true 
sentiments toward the school 
that they are considering. 

One admissions officer re- 
ported that after an interview 
with a prospective student, he 
visited that student’s social net- 
working profile, only to find 
multiple boastful posts about 
how the student felt that he had 
aced the application process 
for that school and also that he 
didn’t feel that he wanted to at- 
tend that school. 

This led the officer to reject 
the applicant. 

Latting said he could not point 
to a parallel instance at Hopkins, 
but rejection 


Kaplan sur- 





said that this is where students 
must become more cautious and 
warn their friends not to incrimi- 
nate them. 


Some students choose to 
make their Facebook profiles 
“private,” meaning that some- 
one can only view the student's 


“friends” 
with that person. Many students 
feel that they have already gone 
to satisfactory lengths to protect 
themselves. 


page if he or she is 


“IT used to let just anyone see 
my profile, but now. I only let 
friends see it,” 
Evans said. 


sophomore Katie 


“Once I'm applying for real 
jobs after college, I’m going to 
take down my pictures and my 
wall.” 

According to Presnell, the fu- 
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the nation by municipalities to 
raise funds for redevelopment 
project, creates a special tax zone 
in the area which would suppos- 
edly benefit from the develop- 
ment. 

Bonds are issued based on 
the forecasted increase in tax 
revenue due to the increase in 
the designated area. Speaker, of 
the Development Corporation, 
said that the rest of the funding 
would come from “state and fed- 
eral” sources. 

On Sept. 12, the Development 
Corporation presented for public 
review a draft of an act which 
would create a special tax district 
within one quarter of a mile east 
and west of Charles Street, run- 
ning from University Parkway in 
the north to Conw ay Street in the 
south. Commercial properties 
and real estate properties would 
face an increase of .05 percent, 
or $50 per $100,000. Under the 


| proposed legislation to create a 


ture of social networking sites is | 


in flux. 





would not be 


On occasion, an ap- 


Charles Street Trolley Authority, 
nonprofit organizations such as 


| Hopkins, the Baltimore Museum 
“It wouldn't | 


out of the ques- surprise me 
tion. a Bis z if in the fu- 
Out of the plicant will make a ture employers | 
a admissions claim were not sure went beyond 
officers sur- using the sites 
veyed, 38 per- We believe, and we to screen appli- | 
es of those feel we need. to probe cants and actu- | 
who reported ally started to 
having used further. promote them- | 
applicants’ selves through 
Facebooks as JOHN LATTING, DEAN mediums like 


a source of in- 
formation also 
reported that 
these _investi- 
gations ended 
up negatively affecting the appli- 
cants’ chances. 

According to the Kaplan 
analysis, boastful posts aren’t 
the only evidence that an appli- 
cant may not be desirable — if 
a prospective student has an ex- 
cess of incriminating photos or 
mentions of drug usage or other 
illicit activity, this can hurt their 
chances at admission, particular- 
ly if they were on the fence in the 
first place. 

Mark Presnell, director of the 
Career Center, said that it’s im- 
portant for students to be aware 
that their Facebooks are not as 
private as they may believe. 

While many students consid- 
er their social networking sites 
indicative of their social lives 
and therefore irrelevant to their 
career goals, Presnell said he’s 
aware that many job companies 
will look to applicants’ Facebooks 
for insight. 

A NACE survey in 2006 re- 
vealed that one in 10 employers 
planned to start utilizing Face- 
book as part of their screening 
process, and Presnell said that it 
is not surprising that this num- 
ber increased by seven percent 
over the past two years, as em- 
ployers and admissions officers 
alike have become more savvy 
with the Internet. 

Presnell said that he often en- 
courages students to be vigilant 
about protecting their profiles. 

“We want students to know to 
protect their Facebook accounts. 
In regards to any content, make 
sure that you'd be okay with peo- 

ple seeing it,” Presnell said. 

He added that while it is rare 
for a student to incriminate him 
or herself with inappropriate 
photos, friends will often post 
this content without asking for 
the student’s permission. Presnell 


OF UNDERGRADUATE 


Facebook,” 
Presnell said. 


ADMISSIONS ~The admis- 
sions _depart- 
ment has al- 


ready begun using Facebook to 
its own benefit. According to Lat- 
ting, starting three years ago, the 
admissions department created 
a Facebook group for admitted 
students and invited everyone to 
join. 


missions officers to gain access to 
incoming students’ profiles, but 
created a convenient place to ex- 
change information. 

“Our Facebook groups have 
been very successful. Social net- 
working sites, besides all their 
other purposes, really do allow 
us to see how high school stu- 
dents go about their daily lives,” 
Latting said. 


On occasion, a prospective 


student will invite an admissions | 


officer to view their Facebook 
if they feel there is something 
unique that they can only convey 
through the site. 

“We'll look on the applicant's 
Facebook when we’re intrigued 
by something. Maybe they have 
a project that they’re proud of, 


and they have documentation of | 


it on Facebook. In this way, the 
site can benefit students, as well,” 
Latting said. 

Presnell said that it is less 
likely that a student’s Facebook 
will benefit them when they are 
looking for a job, unless. their 
profile has something outstand- 
ing about it. 

Sophomore Kasia Garland said 
she thinks it is unfair for employ- 
ers to use social networking sites 
to gain insight into a candidate. 

“Facebook is a reflection of 
your social life, nothing else,” 
Garland said. 

“Obviously, you're not going 
to post a ton of pictures of your- 
self studying in the library ... but 
maybe I will, if it helps me get the 
job.” 
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Posting online photos of illicit activities can harm applicants’ chances of acceptance. 
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of Art and area hospitals, would 
be expected to make “volun- 
tary” contributions equal to what 
they would pay as a non-tax ex- 
empt property. The draft goes 
on to state that if non-profits did 
not contribute their proscribed 
amount, the authority would 
“dissolve.” 

With an institution so many 
times larger than any other tax- 
exempt institution along the pro- 
posed route, it would seem that 


| this project relies on Hopkins’s 


This not only permitted ad- 





support. 

“The financial plan has Hop- 
kins share at a relatively small 
amount. There is a lot of dis- 
cussion yet to occur relating to 
the financing plan,” Senior Vice 
President for Finance and Ad- 
ministration Dr. James McGill 
said, however. 

Steve Gewirtz, a retired pro- 
fessor of mathematics from Mor- 
gan State University and com- 
munity resident opposed to the 
trolley development, is less than 
sanguine about the proposed fi- 
nancing arrangement. 

Under TIF financing schemes, 
a back-up tax district guarantees 
the bonds issued by the specially 
created authority. The value of 
these bonds would be based on 
continued commercial construc- 
tion in the back-up tax area. 

“Looking at recent events [in 
the economy as a whole] that is 
quite an assumption,” Garwirtz 
said. 

Paul Warren of the Mt. Vernon- 
Belvedere Association contends 
that much of the community’s 
ambivalence toward the develop- 
ment lies in the special tax zone 
created under the proposed fi- 
nancing scheme. 

“I don’t think anyone is happy 
about it. It would be the fourth 
property tax to lay onto the com- 
munity,” he said. 

In addition, Warren stated 
that members of his community 
have concerns about the aes- 
thetic transformation which the 
development would bring to Mt. 
Vernon Place. Businesses in the 
area, many of which do not have 
rear access, worry that fixed trol- 
ley tracks will vastly complicate 
merchant deliveries. 

Warren stated that the trolley 
“will do nothing to development 
in Mt. Vernon.” Warren stressed 
that these were concerns about 
the project and would not neces- 
sarily translate into opposition in 
the future. 

“Tf it fell out of sky like as a 
gift from France, like the Statue 
of Liberty, I think we all love it, 
but I don’t think that is going to 
happen,” Warren said. 

Maryland Transit Authority 
buses already serve to connect 
both southward-bound Hopkins 
students to Penn Station and the 
Inner Harbor. 

MTA buses also loop back up 
north, connecting tourists stay- 
ing in the Inner Harbor with the 
Baltimore Museum of Art and 
other attractions. While it would 
be difficult to set a watch to MTA 
buses, Hopkins students are well 
served by the punctual service of 
the JHMI shuttle. 

Beginning next summer, MTA 
service from Penn Station to the 
Inner Harbor will be greatly aug- 
mented by the addition of the 
free rapid transit circulator bus 
service. 

In addition to the benefit to 
transportation in an already very 
well-served corridor, the number 
11 bus which stops at Hopkins 
brings riders north to Towson 
and south to Canton was ranked 


as the Best Bus Line in Baltimore 
for 2008 by the City Paper. 

Kristen Speaker, of the De- 
velopment authority, stressed 
the economic development that 
would be facilitated by the street- 
car. , 

“Development parcels along 
the center of the route [around 
the Mt. Vernon neighborhood] 
would be more likely to be rede- 
veloped,” she said. According to 
Speaker, it is the opinion of the 
Development Corporation that 

“buses don’t encourage develop- 
ment.” 

Dr. McGill of Hopkins echoed 
this view. 

“Spurring development along 
the route is just one [objective in 
building the trolley],” he said. 

“Even if that were the only 
one, it is advantageous to stu- 
dents, faculty and staff at Johns 
Hopkins to have a more vibrant, 
safer, higher quality of life cor- 
ridor that connects us to the In- 
ner Harbor and the many cul- 
tural institutions.” McGill said 
that Hopkins also supports the 
project because “the trolley will 
help on the ‘greening’ objectives 
we all share, enticing less use of 
cars.” 

Ed Meyers, of the firm Kittle- 
son and Associates, which is 
helping the Development Cor- 
poration work out the trolley 
proposal, agreed that it would 
increase the ridership for pub- 
lic transportation because it 
would attract a population which 
“doesn’t ride the bus but would 
ride the rails.” 

To Pam Wilson of the Pea- 
body Heights Resident Hom- 
eowners Alliance, this position 
s “elitist.” 

The perception that Hopkins 
is helping to bankroll a non-in- 
tegrated, customized transporta- 
tion line so that its students do 
not have to ride MTA buses is just 
one of many reasons community 
members have lined up against 
the streetcar, says Wilson. 

Ed Hayes, a resident of Rem- 
ington and an opponent of the 
trolley, put his concerns about 
the trolley in stark terms. He be- 
lieves that it would be a “gated 
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The proposed trolley route will run on North Charles Street through Mount Vernon. 


transportation system” which 
would only serve to connect the 
“all white Charles Village to the 
all white Inner Harbor.” 

Residents also find issue with 
what they clearly perceive to be 
an economic development proj- 
ect being sold by developers as 
a move to improve transporta- 
tion. They caution that in the 
current turbulent economic cli- 
mate, moving forward with such 
a large project would be impru- 
dently risky. 

Gewirtz called the empty lot 
on the future site of the Olmstead 
development “exhibit A” of over- 
zealous development projects. 

Residents of various neighbor- 
hoods encompassed in the spe- 
cial tax zone have put up a Web 
site (www.trolleytrouble.org) which 
serves to publicize their questions 
and concerns about the project. 

The mayor's office as well as 
the offices of City Council Presi- 
dent Stephanie Rawlings-Blake 
and city council woman Mary 
Pat Clark were unavailable for 
comment. 

Proponents of the trolley draw 
parallels to a similar develop- 
ment a decade ago in Portland, 


Oregon as a model for the Balti- 
more development. 

“Having such a transportation 
mode enhances quality in cities 
that have built trolleys,” McGill 
said. “The areas along the trolley 
are vibrant, welcoming and in- 
clusive — a far cry from 10 years 
ago, pre-trolley, when they were 
run-down and unsafe.” 

Some local residents have sug- 
gested alternate routes for a trol- 
ley, such as a line that would run 
north to south along Greenmont 
Avenue. 

They contend that if the trol- 
ley were build there instead of 
on Charles Street, it might bring 
economic development to areas 
which are more readily associat- 
ed with being run-down, unsafe 
and in need of economic stimula- 
tion. 

Another suggestion is that 
the rapid transit circulator bus 
service be expanded northward 
to Homewood beyond Penn Sta- 
tion when it begins next summer. 
Both sides are confident that their 
views will prevail. The various 
communities affected continue 
to review and discuss the pro- 
posed project. 
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Get dizzy at newly revamp 


ans of Dizzy Issie’s 

have nothing to be 

concerned about. The 

Dizz, a re-vamped 

and re-named _ ver- 
sion of the familiar neighbor- 
hood bar known for years as Diz- 
zy Issie’s, matches the quirkiness 
and attitude for which Hampden 
is famous. 

About a 15-minute walk from 
campus, The Dizz can be tricky 
to find. It’s located just across the 
street from Charm City Cakes, 
the famous bakery you may rec- 
ognize from Food Network’s Ace 
of Cakes. “The Dizz,” spelled out 
in glowing neon letters from the 
corner bar and restaurant's large 
glass windows, draws pedestri- 
ans’ eyes away from the other- 
wise dark storefronts of the sur- 
rounding neighborhood. 

One of my favorite things 
about The Dizz is its welcom- 
ing, familiar atmosphere. The 
waitstaff is friendly and atten- 
tive with a great sense of humor. 
The establishment is divided into 
separate bar and restaurant ar- 
eas. The bar is in the front and 
includes an island lined with bar 
seats and several 
video games set 
against the res- 
taurant’s _ brick 
walls. The bar 
is well-stocked 
with various types of liquor and 
mixers. There are several good 
selections of beers on draft and 
a list of red, white and sparkling 
wines by the glass. Best of all, 
prices are cheap! No beer costs 


Elizabeth Laseter 
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This popular bar is renovated and better than ever in its quirky locale in Remington. 


over $5, which is quite reasonable. 
At night, primarily on weekends, 
The Dizz is often crowded with 
locals and college students enjoy- 
ing drinks and conversation. 

The restaurant includes up- 
stairs and downstairs seating 
areas. Posters of 
Elvis, Marilyn 
Monroe and oth- 
er random mem- 
orabilia decorate 
the walls. I es- 
pecially enjoyed the giant mirror 
laced with flamingoes, the very 
embodiment of Hampden eccen- 
tricity, hanging by my table. Ta- 
bles and chairs are nothing fancy, 
but work with the casual vibe. 


Control your urges, men: It 
will pay off in the bedroom 


he start of the year 

is Over, you went to 

the gyma few times 

and you thought 

you were going to 
be healthy. But your motivation is 
starting to fade, and the last time 
you hit the weight room was last 
week. 

You do not really feel like work- 
ing out, but you do need to main- 
tain your body for those you have 
your eyes on. The good news is 
that what their eyes see does not 
make too much of a difference. 
The bad news is that you will still 
need to exercise, 
for what they feel 
in the bedroom. 
Here are a few 
exercises you can 
do to keep your 
partner excited. 

Ejaculate control is key to pro- 
viding satisfaction to a (wo)man. 
Control does not mean it takes a 
long time to cum; It means that 
you control it. Control gives you 
options, and options make you a 
better provider. No one wants to 
have a quickie with you if it will 
take 40 minutes. 

Number One is peeing. Guys 
do this quickly. In, Out, Boom. 
Just like sex, for most. It does not 
have to be this way. Stopping and 

starting while 
taking a piss is 
a simple and ef- 
fective way to 
build ejaculate 
control. 

You do not 
even have to do 


Pierce Delahunt 
Get Pierced 
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Control gives you 
options, and options 
make you a better 
provider. No one 


are dying to release the tension. 
This does two things. First, and 


immediately, it makes you last | 


much much longer for that ses- 
sion. Second, and permanently, 
it is a great and often overlooked 
exercise for ejaculate control. Way 
more people know and execute 
the PC contraction, while very 
few practice the contraction pre- 
vention. Definitely give it a shot. 
Unfortunately this does not really 
work with whacking off, but here 
is one exercise that does. 

Number Three. We all under- 
stand the biological needs to cum- 
letting, but this 
time, just before 
passing the point 
of no return, stop 
and relax. After 
a few breaths, 
keep going. Lather, rinse, repeat. 
See how many times you can go. 
Three minimum, please. You do 
not even have to finish. Many 
think that the point to sex is the 
orgasm, but this exercise practices 
the opposite. Make it a session! 
Firstly, it helps you become more 
sensitive to feelings you receive 
while sexing. You feel the subtle- 
ties, and trust me, they feel good. 

Secondly, if you decide to fin- 
ish, you will notice that you stay 
rock-hard. You tell that to your 
partner and 
get a high five. 
The more you 
build up with- 
out finishing, 
the harder you 
will be before 
and after fin- 


this while pee- ishing. 
ing! Bored in wants to have Now you 
class? Simply can go as long 


tighten where 
you would if 
you had to stop 
(this is called the 
PC muscle), hold 
for a bit while 
inhaling, then 
‘release. The times are up to you. I 
hold four, release two. 

A long time ago in China, the 
emperor had a sexual advisor. 
One of the tests the advisor had to 
pass is the “drink a cup of water” 
test. 

“But PierceD, I can drink a cup 
of water!” 

Yeah, but can you drink it with 
your dick? That’s right; These 
guys had such strong PC muscles 
that they could draw in water 
through their penises by tighten- 
‘ing and releasing. Thirsty? 

' “Number Two concerns while 
you actually perform the nasty. 
You know when you are thrust- 
ing, then tension mounts and 
your PC tightens? As a reflex? In 
this exercise, see how long you 
‘can go before you give in to your 
keep from tighten- 
even if you 


minutes. 


.< 


a quickie with 


you if it takes 40 





as like, because 
even if you do 
finish after a 
half hour (dothe 
above exercises 
and you will be 
fine), you can 
keep going after that.If you decide 
not to finish, you will notice you 
feel very energized. This exercise 
helps you feel the pleasure of sex 
without feeling tired afterward. 

In fact, the more you do this, 
the more energized you will be 
after the actual thing, or even af- 
ter whacking off to the point of 
orgasm. But if you really want to 
spill your seed, another way to 
prevent the onset of grogginess 
is to visualize. 

While having sex, imagine 
yourself drinking in the energy 
your lover is putting into the act. 
Hopefully she is putting some in. 
Just the visualization will make 
you feel able to take on the world 
after the dirty. And if you stay 
rock-hard, you will be able to! 

Try these four exercises for 
now and see what happens. There 
will be more to come. 


cS 
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The menu is extensive, offer- 
ing a variety of simple favorites | 
— everything from soups and 
sandwiches to burgers and pizza. 
Also featured are several crab en- | 
trees, such as Jumbo Lump Mary- 
land Crab Cakes and Maryland | 
Crab Soup. Sandwiches range | 
from grilled ham and cheese (one | 
of my favorites) to turkey club. 

The Dizz is known mostly for 
its juicy, flavorful burgers and of 
fers several different kinds. On my 
particular visit, I ordered the BBQ 
Bacon Cheddar Burger, which was | 
absolutely divine. The BBQ sauce 
was delicious, tangy and sweet, 
with just enough to still taste the | 
cheeseburger itself. Even better, 
the waitress asked how I would 
like my burger cooked, indicat- | 
ing that The Dizz is in fact serious 
about their burgers. 

The restaurant's approach to 
side dishes, however, leaves much 
to be desired. Burgers and sand- 
wiches are served with chips and | 
a pickle on the side. My chips were | 
soft and squishy, which freaked | 
me out a bit, so I ordered a plate of 
fries to compensate. Unfortunate- | 
ly, the fries I ordered had been left | 
in the deep fryer for too long and 
tasted crunchy and oily. 

My friend ordered a glass 
of pink lemonade, which she 
thought desperately needed wa- 
tering-down. She also tried the 
Crisp Chicken Tender Wrap, 
which she noted was good, but | 
came paired with a somewhat 
bland ranch dressing. Her chips 
were crisper than mine, making 
me wonder if a new bag had been | 
opened for her. | 

Most of the menu items are 
under $8, which agrees with the | 
college student's budget. There is 
another part of the menu offering 


more expensive options, such as | 


filet mignon wrapped in bacon, or 
NY strip steak topped with mush- 
rooms, onions and beef burgun- 
dy sauce. I was surprised to find 
these kinds of items on the menu, 
but they were appealing. Also no- 
table were the Fat-Ass Crab Skins, 
something I’m not sure I would or- 
der, but intriguing nonetheless. 
To really get a feel of the The 
Dizz’s character and _ friendly 
vibe, the best time to go is prob- 
ably later in the day when locals 
and students flood the bar. For 
excellent burgers and drinks at 
an inexpensive price, The Dizz 
is worth checking out. And if 
you're lucky, you might even 
catch a filming of Ace of Cakes 





right across the street. 


ed Dizz For fall fashio 


n case some of you 
aren't taking AS.092.287 
Practical Fashion II or 


EN.320.334 How to Put 
Together an Outfit That 
Makes You Not Look Bad (sorry, 
they’re both full!), | have some 
handy tips for autumn dress- 


ing, compiled extensively and 


laboriously from observations 


| I've made during the first ex- 


hausting week of class. Do read 


on. 


Plaid 

From the Scottish highlands to 
pop culture, plaid is universally 
in. I saw a pair of plaid shorts at 


| the BBQ on the Beach, and plaid 
Vans slip-ons at the library. This 


should be your investment for 
warm-weather gear this fall, even 


if it’s just a scarf. 


Thinking of trying it yourself? 
Keep the shorts short and the 
skirt modest; Ample plaid trou- 
sers (especially pleat-front) are 
just wrong, and skimpy skirts 


| are a staple for the way-overdone 


naughty-Catholic-schoolgirl 
look. 


Little Black Italian Dress 
The LBID takes the LBD one 


| step further. Deceptively simple, 


it boasts complexly engineered 
seam placements, 
luxurious fabrics, 
iiber-flattering neck- 
lines, and an overall 
cut that is just un- 
usual enough to keep 
heads turned a dangerously long 
amount of time. 

As summer wraps up, go for 
a fitted bodice with a handsome 
boatneck. When the leaves be- 
gin to fall, try a Grecian flowing 
style. And come winter, a simple- 
sleeved turtleneck shift, leggings 
and cool kicks (yes, trust me) is 
just right. 

Do not add wicked cat eye- 
liner 4 la Amy Winehouse or 
Angelina Jolie, unless of course 
it’s a blind date you don’t want 
to go on. 


Gladiator Sandals 

Are still in and still fab. The 
fall styles have wider straps and 
heavier hardware, which can up- 
date an otherwise too-summery 
ensemble. 

While it’s still warm, go 
ahead and wear them; They’re 
practical and comfortable. For a 
night-out, especially if you're go- 
ing to be walking far, try pairing 
a nice dress with glads instead 
of heels. 

Or on the weekend, wear san- 
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Fall fashion tips its hat to 1950s styles with cardigans, plaid, pastels and pearls. 


dals with a long shift; Pairing 
them sends a statement that’s 
both chic and nonchalant. 

Though gladiators may go 
with almost everything you own, 
don’t wear them with plaid. It’s 
too Braveheart. 


Yellow 

This is a wonderful color, but 
its wearability depends hugely 
on your skin tone. Hold the ar- 
ticle in question up to your face; 
if you look bright and radiant, 
great! 

If it deepens your under-eye 
circles, brings out your red nose, 
or clashes with your 
hair, you should re- 
consider. If you fight 
with yellow, you can 
make it work — just 
keep it away from 
your face. 

Yellow bags are hot (especial- 
ly with an all-grey ensemble), 
and yellow shoes are quirky. 
Even throw on a yellow skirt if 
you feel like it, but make sure 
a different color is next to your 
face, like navy. 

Be careful with black, though 
— black and yellow, especially 
with multiple articles of each, 
make you look like a bumble- 
bee. 


Maxidresses 

I don’t know how I feel about 
the term “maxidress,” because 
it reminds me too much of an- 
other specific feminine term 
beginning with “maxi.” So I 
like to call them “long dresses,” 
even though that’s not a trend- 
specific term. 

But no matter, the expanded 
sundress commands a growing 
presence on the streets of major 
fashion capitals as well as here 
on campus. It is great for late- 
summer days when something 
short seems too skimpy, and 








into cooler autumn with a car- 
digan. 

Instead of flip-flops and plastic 
bangles, try accessorizing your 
dress with simple leather sandals 
and bare wrists. It’s much more 
refreshing. 


Monochromatic dressing 

All black is back. It’s minimal- 
ist, flattering and ever-appropri- 
ate for class or work. 

While it’s still eighty degrees, 
avoid black overload; It’s neither 
season-appropriate nor comfort- 
able in the heat. And when it gets 
to be fall-chilly, add a scarf in rich 
tones or a bright bag to counter 
the gloominess factor. 

If you're going to go one color 
from head-to-toe, mix up tex- 
tures or patterns. A properly-fit- 
ting black dress with sheer black 
tights looks great for an evening 
out. 

A grey button-down with 
grey pants is fine for work; Just 
give yourself a beautiful neck- 
lace, shoes, or pair of earrings to 
brighten it up. 


Cardigan-Sweater 

The cardigan sweater is a 
light pullover, like a cardigan 
without buttons. You all should 
have one. The cardigan-sweat- 
er is a good staple in anyone’s 
wardrobe and this season it 
comes in beautiful jewel tones 
like purple, deep sea green and 
burnt orange. The best part? It 
can be thrown over anything 
and everything. 

On a budget? Try H&M or Tar- 
get; You’d be surprised at what 
you can find. 

Now that you've taken that in, 
[hope to see you looking fantastic 
and fashionable next time you are 
walking around campus. Need 
more help? Check Sparknotes’ 
Fall/Winter ‘08 Ready-To-Wear or 
An Idiot's Guide to Clothing. 
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Gladiator sandals are ready for fall with hardware and straps. 





Trick yourself: eat iruits and vegetables without even knowing it 


stheself-declared 

pickiest eater in 

the world, it has 

often been diffi- 

cult for me to get 
the vitamins and minerals need- 
ed to sustain a healthy lifestyle. 
So I have some breaking news for 
anybody else whose entire diet 
consists of carbohydrates and des- 
serts: There are many easy ways 
to sneak healthy foods into your 
diet without gagging. 

Obviously, there are the 
snacks that mothers have used 
for generations. For instance, 
kids who hate fruits and veg- 
etables might enjoy “ants on a 
log,” a piece of celery filled with 
peanut butter and covered with 
a couple raisins. Parents also fre- 
quently sprinkle vegetables such 
as onions into the tomato sauce 
of their children’s pastas. 

However, these tricks nev- 
er worked on me. I was picky 
enough that I would sit with my 
food for an hour, picking out the 
“chunky bits” of sauce when I re- 
ceived pasta or the “gross parts,” 


(peas and carrots), when I was 
served fried rice. 

As you can see, I have never 
in my life been able to eat vegeta- 
bles. This not only caused bicker- 
ing with my parents and doctors 
but also sparked New Year's res- 
olutions like “I will eat three car- 
rots this year.” It also meant that | 
couldn't reap the 


not taste the vegetables, the ice 
cream tasted exactly like vanilla. 
I especially enjoyed the guilt-free 
aspect; I was eating vegetables 
for the first time since those three 
carrots. 

The restaurant features fla- 
vors such as Muscle Up, which 
contains the vitamins found in 

spinach, Sweet 


benefits of such Tooth, compa- 
healthy —_ foods. Sarah Hearsh rable to sweet 
Eyesight benefits otato, Eagle 
Hoan carrots, Gu es ig (ol U mM Nn Eye. the re 
cancer-fighting for the carrot 


powers from broccoli and antiox- 
idants from spinach were utterly 
unattainable, until now. 

On the walk over to my first 
visit to Dominion Ice Cream on 
St. Paul Street I was told that I 
simply had to try the spinach- 
flavored ice cream. Disgusted, 
I vowed that I would not even 
sample it in those tiny spoons. 
If I had never liked vegetables 
before, | would never like them 
in my ice cream, right? Wrong. I 
was finally convinced to take at 
least one bite. Not only could | 


ice cream and Boney Coney, or 
tomato, among an assortment of 
more traditional flavors. 

Another way to trick yourself 
into eating something healthy 
for dessert is by creating milk- 
shakes — banana milkshakes, to 
be more precise. At home, when- 
ever we had bananas that were 
starting to brown, we would peel 
them and place them in the freez- 
er. Then, whenever we needed a 
healthy snack or dessert, our dad 
would put them in a blender with 
a little bit of skim milk. This fast 


and easy concoction was prob- 
ably my largest supply of milk 
as a child, comparable only to 
milk and cereal, and tasted just 
as good as the other desserts we 
were served. 

Another easy way to eat 
healthily without giving up good 
flavors is by eating healthy bread. 
As you probably know by now, 
I eat very few foods. One of the 
things I do eat, almost every day, 
is a peanut butter sandwich. To 
add more vitamins to my diet, I 
eat only whole grain bread in- 
stead of white bread. And itis also 
especially important to take cal- 
cium supplements because most 
bone growth occurs during ado- 
lescence, especially in females. 

So there you have it. Even if 
you're one of those people who 
still orders off the kids’ menu 
at restaurants because you don’t 
like any of the other entrées, you 
can still get necessary vitamins 
into your diet. However, | still 
suggest that anybody as picky as 
1 am should invest in a multivi- 
tamin. 
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A multicultural center for all 


The implementation of multicul- 
tural values on college campuses has 
been an ongoing process over nearly 
the last forty years. We applaud the 
University’s ambitious initiative. Ex- 
ecuted correctly, the center will serve 
as a resource for the entire university 
community in promoting awareness 
and appreciation of cultural diversity. 
The Center will facilitate educational 
programs and services that will aid in 
the recruitment and retention of stu- 
dents. Importantly, the proposed cen- 
ter has the potential to serve as an in- 
tegrator of students on campus and fill 
the void created by the lack of a Hop- 
kins student union. But to accomplish 
this goal, administrators should adopt 
a very inclusive view when defining 
“multicultural”. 

The center should nurture and sus- 
tain an inclusive community that ex- 
tends beyond only ethnic minorities. 
It must be designed to serve the wider 
community and students who are not 
necessarily involved in cultural groups. 
The construction of a multicultural 
center will likely negate future devel- 
opment of a separate student union, 
which together with a multicultural 


center would likely serve to only seg- 
regate students. Therefore, it is espe- 
cially important that the new center be 
a welcoming presence for all students. 

On a campus in which cultural stu- 
dent groups are largely polarized and 
isolated from each other, a multicul- 
tural center would create bridges of 
communication and cooperative learn- 
ing among different groups. The center 
should seek to attract the general stu- 
dent body and foster wider discussion 
that challenges the status quo and elim- 
inates popular stereotypes. This past 
week, the University revealed its plans 
to establish a multicultural center in the 
heart of campus. 

Although ethnic diversity has become 
increasingly apparent in the Hopkins 
student body, it is still represented only 
in segregated and monocultural terms 
(e.g. Asian events, Black events, Latino 
events, etc. where no real cross cultural 
experiences occur). A multicultural cen- 
ter will provide a space for cross-cultur- 
al exploration to take place. If executed 
with these conditions, the proposed 
multicultural center would show a re- 
newed commitment to fostering inter- 
racial understanding on a deeper level. 


Facebook a poor admissions tool 


The college admissions process is an 
imperfect system. Prospective students 
are liable to embellish, exaggerate, or 
even disregard the truth. Yet, the so- 
lution to this unavoidably problematic 
process is not to use students’ online 
personalities. 

We are disheartened to learn that 
Hopkins’s admission committee is us- 
ing Facebook as a tool to evaluate some 
of its applicants. There is a lack of nec- 
essary transparency in the pracess. The 
admissions committee has misled its 
applicants in failing to notify them of 
all of the committee’s policies and pro- 
cedures. 

Facebook as a way to evaluate appli- 
cations is not an equal opportunity ap- 
proach to admissions. Some students do 
not have Facebook and many of those 
who do have restricted profiles that are 
only accessible to their friends. 

There are fundamental flaws with 
this approach. Facebook is not a reliable 
indicator of one’s character or an accu- 
rate source personal information. It is 
questionable for the committee to make 
admissions decisions based on such po- 
tentially unreliable information. 

Of course, students should be careful 
of what they choose to post on the inter- 
net. Even if photos or other information 
are intended only for friends, there is no 
such thing as privacy online. Students 


should restrict their profiles or remove 
inappropriate material. 

Students should keep in mind that a 
profile is an inevitably public space. Not 
protecting personal information leaves 
one open to judgment by employers, 
family members, and college admis- 
sions officers. 

The admissions committee should 
utilize more effective ways of evaluat- 
ing its applicants than using Facebook. 
A greater emphasis on interviews, for 
instance, would be a much more per- 
sonal way to assess applicants. 

Though interviews are currently 
more like one-on-one information ses- 
sions, the process would be improved if 
it was more evaluative. 

We do, however, recognize that it 
would be unrealistic to mandate inter- 
views for all applicants to the Univer- 
sity. Considering the size of the appli- 
cant pool and the resource limitations 
of both Hopkins and families, the com- 
mittee could make better use of its 
alumni network to increase interviews 
among applicants who cannot visit the 
University. 

This policy would allow applicants 
to show a more personal side of them- 
selves than Facebook would, as well as 
increase goodwill toward the Universi- 
ty among alumni. A personal profile is 
more reliable than a Facebook profile. 





Kudos to the committee’s choice 


We commend the senior class commit- 
tee’s choice of Speaker of the House Nan- 
cy Pelosi for graduation speaker. She is 
the first female Speaker in U.S. history; a 
leader of Congress and third in line from 
the presidency, she is among the most 
powerful politicians in the United States. 

The selection of Pelosi exemplifies 
the ambition and strong organization 
of the committee. In the past, commit- 
tees have often scrambled to find their 
speakers at the last minute, leading to 
complaints and often disappointment 
among seniors. 


It is important for seniors to have a 
memorable farewell as they leave the 
University and venture into the “real” 
world. Pelosi will provide seniors with 
insight and wisdom gained in her long 
and accomplished career. 

Last impressions are important for 
both the University and its graduates. 
Graduation is an opportunity for the 
university to foster enthusiasm among 
its graduates as they begin the next 
stage of their careers. We are confident 
that this year’s exciting speaker selec- 
tion will help accomplish just that. 
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Palin will likely 
fail to reach 
across the aisle 


By NEIL ALBSTEIN 


t first glance, Sarah Palin 
was an excellent selec- 
tion for John McCain. 
Her convention speech 
reinvigorated the con- 
servative base of the Republican Party, a 
group that had been slow to warm up to 
McCain. Palin seemed to be the perfect 
blend of a bulldog-with-lipstick — a fiery, 
conservative and maternal woman. She 
could have appealed to liberal feminists, 
a group that is usually alienated by the 
GOP, in addition to NRA conservatives. 
She was the ideal working woman, yet 
still a warm mother. She was the char- 
ismatic speaker McCain could never be. 
The polls quickly swung to McCain’s side 
following her convention address. 

Upon closer inspection, however, the 
shining image of the ideal American 
woman begins to fade. Before the shock 
of her nomination had faded, she was al- 
ready embroiled in two scandals. Despite 
her firm conservative beliefs, her 17-vear- 
old daughter was revealed to be pregna nt 
with her 18-year-old boyfriend’s child. 
Although she was billed as a crusader 
against corruption, she fired at least one 
of her employees for disagreeing with 
her. She says she has experience, but uses 
a Yahoo e-mail account to send sensitive 
government information. Is this the sort 
of person we want to be President? Sure- 
ly not. : 

Naturally, it would be unfair to dismiss 
Palin as a candidate over her daughter's 
indiscretion, and the McCain-Palin cam- 


paign moved on. Next to come to light was | 
the impending Congressional investiga- | 


tion of Palin’s decision to dismiss Alaska’s 


Public Safety Commissioner, allegedly for | 


his refusal to fire Palin’s ex-brother-in-law. 
Though this accusation has yet to be provy- 


en, it suggests that Palin may have been | 


abusing her powers as governor. 


Palin’s personal history is of little com- | 


fort to most Americans. After college, she 


drifted from reporting sports on TV toher | 


husband's family fishing business. From 
there she entered the ranks of the govern- 
ment of Wasilla, Alaska, quickly working 
her way up to mayor. In her first term she 
demonstrated her method of coping with 


dissent when she announced the dismiss- | 


al of the town’s librarian and police chief, 


informing them that, “I do not feel I have | 


your full support in my efforts to govern 
the city of Wasilla. Therefore I intend to 
terminate your employment ...” She was 
then forced to rescind her firing of the li- 
brarian. While she may have been within 
her rights as mayor to make these deci- 
sions, they suggest that she has trouble 
working with dissenters. With Congress 
set to remain dominated by Democrats, 
we need leaders who are capable of deal- 
ing with dissent. Palin will not be able 
to simply kick Hillary Clinton out of the 
Senate chamber for disagreeing with 
her. Does this mean Palin is incapable of 
working with dissenters? Not necessar- 
ily. It just means that there is no history 
to suggest that she can. And with the cur- 
rent state of American affairs, we cannot 
afford to take that risk. 

While she seems to have done little 
damage as governor, and possibly some 
good in that role, she spent very little 
time in the position. I usually argue that 
executive experience is more valuable toa 
president than legislative experience. But 
a mere 18 months as governor of a state 
that is small in population and isolated 
from the rest of the country is probably 
less valuable than several years of legisla- 
tive experience on state and national lev- 
els, Palin has been relatively isolated from 
many of the issues that have plagued this 
country in recent years, and this is no 
time to try to bring in a novice. 

The recent hacking of Palin’s Yahoo e- 
mail account offers further proof of the 
fact that she is unfit to lead this country. 
While this was a despicable act, what we 
have learned from it is that Palin was 
likely guilty of using her private e-mail 
account for official government busi- 
ness, thereby evading the e-mail logs 
automatically compiled by government 
servers. Not only does this suggest she 
may be hiding something, but it more 
clearly demonstrates that Palin is reck- 
less, (as Yahoo is far too easy to hack for 
official business), and she feels no need 
to follow official regulations, even logi- 
cal ones such as restricting government 
e-mails to her official account. 

All of these facts show that Palin is in- 
experienced, reckless, has trouble work- 
ing with opposition and shows a distinct 
lack of regard for important regulations. 
Is there a chance she could turn out to 
make a good leader? Sure. But the odds 
are against it. And this is no time to 


gamble. 


Neil Albstein is a junior political science ma- 
from New York, N.Y. 
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OPINIONS 


Jackie Huang 
Long distance can be conquered 


e’ve all heard the story. 
Boy meets girl, they fall 
in love, they vow eter- 
nal commitment to each 
other ... and then they go to different col- 
leges. 

From there, the story seems to fall 
apart. Whether they try to stay togeth- 
er, decide to see what college has to 
offer them separately or even end up 
forgetting the other exists, the long-dis- 
tance relationship just doesn’t work out. 
It’s better to be honest, isn’t it? Face it: 
The allure of hooking up with another 
drunken freshman is just too much to 
resist. The time spent apart is unbear- 
ably hard when you’ve spent the whole 
summer whispering sweet nothings 
into each other’s ears. And you have 
more important things to do than com- 
fort your sobbing girlfriend. Whatever 
the reason, it hardly ends 
up in a proposal and a white 
dress. 

| sound bitter, but I know 
from experience: My fresh- 
man year was filled with 
tales of friends’ failed at- 
tempts at the long-distance 
relationships, regardless 


. 


tance. Couples who had 
spent the whole of high 
school together seemed to 
fall apart with the first frat 
party of the year. Friends 
who had been so in love the 
week before found some- 
body new in a heartbeat. It 
was a heartwrenching re- 
ality, seeing broken heart 
after broken heart on my 
Facebook newsfeed. 

But deep down inside, I 
secretly never believed that 
it could work out. Think 
about it: The chance that 
you'll marry your high- 


school sweetheart, let alone after going 
through four years of college apart, is 
slim to none. 

Combine that with today’s impatient 
society in which both e-mail replies 
and coffee are expected at a moment's 
notice, and it’s got to be doomed from 
the start. (After all, it’s pretty hard to 
text your boyfriend to come over when 
he’s in another state). On top of that, it 
seems that infidelity and promiscuity 
are becoming less taboo by the second 
— even more so when there’s a low risk 
that your partner might catch you in the 
act. 

So after all that, why would some- 
one even consider trying long-dis- 
tance? The risks more than outweigh 
the small chance that you might make 
it to reap the benefits — the longer you 
hang on, the more time you've invest- 





ed and the harder it gets to face the fact 
that it just might not work, no matter 
how hard you try. 

And yet I stupidly took those risks. | 
started out my senior year with a boy- 
friend, despite the fact that he was al- 
ready a sophomore at a college three 
hours away. We started out long-dis- 
tance (even though I’d vowed it off af- 
ter a bad experience in the 10th grade), 
and very quickly, I learned how badly 
it hurt to say our goodbyes and watch 
him drive away. By the time college ac- 
ceptances came around in the spring, I'd 
lived through too many weekend vis- 
its of inexplicable highs and inevitable 
lows. Could you imagine the agony | 
faced once | finally decided to come to 
Hopkins, a clear 3,000 miles across the 
country? It didn’t make sense to stay to- 
gether, in any aspect. 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of 
the contributors. They are not neces- 
sarily those of The Johns Hopkins 
News-Letter. 





But we did. Being the blind fool I was, I 
didn’t even think twice about it. Here was 
somebody whom I truly loved, the first 
guy I'd ever imagined in my future, and 
I didn’t want to lose him when I hadn't 
even tried to keep him. It would be worth 
it, I decided, to spend months apart, to 
have to deal with time-zone changes and 
little-to-no sleep, to live through eight 
years of college, medical school and who 
knows what else! It was naive, I admit — 
but we're actually still together (though 
| am, thankfully, no longer pre-med). I 
survived long-distance through a year 
of high school and a year of college, and 
hopefully this article will not jinx it big 
time. 

Though I really don’t think it’s for 
everyone, long-distance is definitely 
conquerable. I can’t speak for being in 
another country, but with a little luck 
and the good grace to have the same cell 
phone service as your significant other, 
the months in between visits fly by. Ev- 
ery time I see him, it makes it that much 
better; Every time I leave, it’s that much 
worse, but I genuinely believe in us. If 
you believe that it will work, then try it. 
Don't let your friends or some silly opin- 
ions writer tell you otherwise. You only 
have yourself to prove it to. 

Despite reason and logic, and against 
all odds, I took a shot at the challenge of 
the long-distance relationship. I won't 
say I’ve won yet, but two years of phone 
calls, Webcamming, one $500 plane tick- 
et and a whole lot of anticipation have 
taught me more than I could have ever 
imagined. 

I've laughed and I've cried, but I 
haven't cheated and I definitely haven't 
fallen out of love. And after everything 
I’ve been through, I would still do it all 
over again. 





Jackie Huang is a sophomore from San Jose, 
Calif. 





Demand a solution to oil dependency 


By OMAR QURESHI 


e are a civilization 
controlled by the 
corporate elite, cor- 
rupt government 
leadership and a bu- 
reaucracy that is incapable of bringing 
about change. As much as we would like 
to pretend that we are the ones in charge 
of the economy, the influence of execu- 
tives at BP, Exxon Mobil and ConocoPhil- 
lips is a constant reminder that power 
still remains in the hands of a select few. 


| We denounce the corruption of the Sau- 
| di government, the threat of the Iranian 


government and the anti-U.S. leadership 
of Hugo Chavez in Venezuela; Yet we 
maintain an economic relationship with 
these nations out of need. Our govern- 


| ment has promised us change, but the 


same lack of commitment to green prog- 
ress remains alive and well. 

Oil, it seems, is running this world. 
Off of a cliff. 

To top it off, there has been no com- 
mitment to an international treaty that 
obligates a government to adhere to 





Omar Qureshi is a freshman economics and 


| International Studies major from Monett, 


Miss. 








clean energy standards. The same peo- 
ple who want to take a hard line against 
Saudi Arabia, Iran and Venezuela refuse 
to agree on a plan to reduce oil depen- 
dence. In fact, the system has become 
so entangled that the only feasible solu- 
tion we have today is offshore drilling 
— drilling that will have no effect on 
actual oil reserves for at least 10 years. 
Coincidentally, the same oil companies 
that are keeping oil prices high will be 
the ones who gain the rights to this new 
oil. The bureaucracy is perpetuating cor- 
porate America’s price exploitation that 
leaves us dependent on governments we 
oppose. 

The irony is almost painful. In the 
status quo there is a cycle that perpetu- 
ates the problem that we want to alle- 
viate. All the while, we allow the sys- 
tem to block research and development 
spending on new types of energy. We 
allow oil companies to go back on their 
promises of developing alternate fuels. 
We allow our reliance on oil to keep in- 
creasing. 

At the same time we are allowing our 
environment to be destroyed. And, per- 
haps worst of all, there is a lack of signif- 
icant opposition to the way the system 
is run. There is no call for a revolution. 
There is no demand for a legitimate 


change amongst the corporate elite and 
the Washington bloc. 

The lack of passion is one of the greatest 
tragedies of our addiction to oil. We are the 
people who fought back against the tyran- 
nical rule of Britain in the late 1700's. We 
are the people who vociferously protested 
plantation slavery. We are the people who 
called for equal rights for women and Af- 
rican Americans. We are the people who 
stood up against the Soviet Union. 

Our success as a nation is one that 
has not come from complacency. It has 
come from a desire to be passionate. It is 
a desire that will never accept the norm 
insofar as it is harmful. We are a society 
that has been built with the powerful 
heartbeat of revolution. 

Yet when it comes to the biggest crisis 
of our generation, it seems that we have 
fallen silent. There is no passion. There 
isn’t a break from conformity. The heart- 
beat of the revolution has stopped. We 
haven't fought back against the system 
of oil dependence. We haven't made a 
push for change on the most important 
issue of our time. 

Our common voice has wavered. 
This is the calling of our generation. 
America has been made great because 
the youth recognized the unacceptable 
and committed to overthrow it. The 


footsteps we follow are generational. 
Just like those Americans who came be- 
fore us, we must commit to making oil 
dependency a real issue. 

Our commitment on this matter per- 
vades just a few discussion groups, 
t-shirts and petitions. It requires a con- 
centration of demanding change. Rallies, 
marches and protest writing are all keys 
to our peaceful revolution. Uniting our 
voices will finally make this dependency 
an issue. 

We cannot allow either Presidential or 
Congressional candidate to skirt the is- 
sue. After all, the worst effects of global 
warming will not affect the generation 
in office now. It will affect generations to 
come. The politicians and corporate ex- 
ecutives have no reason to change and 
protect our future unless we motivate 
them to realize that ordinary Americans 
will not clean up the mess that oil de- 
pendency has caused. Force them to act 
now. 

Unless we fight back, we will remain 
enslaved to all that we abhor, because 
we don’t stand up for what we truly be- 
lieve in. We must use our collective voice 
and no longer be complacent individu- 
als, but rather a revolutionary unit with 
one common voice. The time for a green 
revolution is now. 


Eat less meat to combat global warming 


By WILLIAM CHEN 


love meat. I'd liken its taste to 

the sacred breath of life itself, 

passing from the ambrosial 

mouth of heaven to my ownina 

sort of cosmic mouth-to-mouth 
ritual that, so deem the wise, is said to 
bind the very fabric of our existence to 
the ancient, delicious stars. 

So then, you quip, that means I 
should eat this steaming ziggurat of 
meat in front of me, also known as a 
double quarter-pounder with cheese, 
right? No! Though it may taste like God 
just gave your tongue a high five, eating 
that staggering pillar of beef will also 
contribute directly to a number of decid- 
edly un-God-like things, namely global 
warming, deforestation and world hun- 
ger — not to mention clogged arteries, 
diabetes, obesity and bad karma for kill- 
ing animals. 

There is no justification for demol- 
ishing half a pound of meat in one 
meal, especially when there are people 
in the world who can eat meat only 
once in three months. (Did you know 
half a pound is a little more than four 
times the daily amount of protein rec- 
ommended by our own federal govern- 


ment for a healthy diet)? 


tee / 


Last week the chair of the United 
Nations Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change (IPCC), which shared 
the Nobel Peace Prize with Al Gore in 
2007, said that if people want to have a 
direct impact on stopping global warm- 
ing, they should have at least one meat- 
free day a week. Why? Because meth- 
ane produced by livestock accounts for 
about a fifth of greenhouse gas emis- 
sions. According to the panel, headed 
by Dr. Rajendra Pachauri , methane is 23 
times more effective as a global warm- 
ing agent. Direct emissions from meat 
production account for 18 percent of the 
world’s total greenhouse gas emissions. 
Transportation, in contrast, accounts 
for only 13 percent. The U.N. estimates 
that meat consumption will double by 
about 2050. 

Industrial meat production, the 
source of these emissions, is growing 
at an unsustainable rate because of the 
steep climb in demand that meat has 
seen in the past 20 years, as more people 
in the the developing world have grown 
affluent and driven up demand. Con- 
sequently, the world’s meat supply has 
quadrupled in the last 30 years. Yet at 
the same time there are more people liv- 
ing in hunger today than there were 30 
years ago. 


* 


More and more farmland in devel- 
oping countries is used to grow and 
feed livestock which are not eaten by 
the native population but instead ex- 
ported to richer countries, doing little 
to alleviate malnutrition in the native 
population. 

The World Health Organization re- 
ports that the problem is more than 
doubled by the fact that a hectare of 
farmland growing grain or potato can 
be used to feed 10 to 20 times more peo- 
ple than if the same hectare was used to 
raise cattle. 

And then there's the issue of feeding 
the cattle; It takes an enormous 54 calo- 
ries of plant matter to produce one calorie 
of beef protein. For pork the ratio is 17:1 
and for chicken, 4:1. 

Our food supply works in a cyclical 
fashion: We ship our grain to countries 
like Brazil or Thailand, where it is fed 
to chickens (instead of people) that are 
then shipped back to us (on oil-guzzling 
trains and ships) for consumption. 

On top of this meatloaf of starvation 
and environmental decay is slathered 
yet another layer of irony. Our rich diet 
leaves behind in its juicy, destructive 
wake an epidemic of obesity that is kill- 
ing us slowly. Most nutritionists agree 
that eating less meat (according to the 


U.N., a good level is around 40 grams a 
day) is asure way to become thinner and 
healthier. Not surprisingly then, nations 
like South Korea and France, where the 
per capita consumption of meat is half of 
what it is in America, enjoy higher life 
expectancies. 

But hey, as college students we're not 
ignorant unless we choose to be. We know 
that the poor are dying of starvation and 
the rich of obesity, that raising livestock 
contributes to a fifth of all greenhouse 
gases, and that we can help relieve these 
collective problems of humanity with 
just a small act of personal sacrifice. So, 
wouldn't it simply be a massive party foul 
on our part, knowing all of this, to con- 
tinue contributing to the problem’s per- 
sistence rather than to its end? 

If you care even a little bit about 
hunger and global warming, then 
don’t eat that chicken wing. It'll be bet- 
ter for your moral and physical health 
to reach for the grilled asparagus or, if 
you're really feeling altruistic, to walk 
over to the vegan section of the cafete- 
ria and try some of that funky looking 

stuff. It’s a small gesture, but the right 
one nonetheless. 





William Chen is a freshman biomedical engi- 
neering major. 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 





The Alumni Greek Council at The Johns Hopkins University 


Do you think the Greek System at Hopkins is strong enough? 

Do you want to see the Greek System preserved and strengthened for future 
generations of undergraduates? 

Does the University consider the Greek point of view when making significant 
decisions that impact student life? 

Are your chapter’s housing needs bein g met? 

As a Greek Leader, did you have the support and resources you needed? 

Do you want to reconnect and network with other Greek alumni? 

Do you like Hot Dogs, Hamburgers and Assorted Beverages? 


As Greek alumni, we understand that the Greek System at Hopkins is a vital part of the campus 
community, provides valuable contributions to the student experience, and furthers the 
educational goals of the University. The Greek system needs vocal and united support from its 
alumni if it is to continue as a strong system for the next generation of undergraduates. 


Please join your fellow Greek Alumni for a BBQ during Young Alumni Weekend. Reconnect, 
relax, and get the latest on the state of the Greek System. All are welcome. 


Alumni Greek Council (AGC) BBQ & Lounge 
Young Alumni Weekend 2008 
Saturday September 27" 1PM to 4PM 
Upper Quad next to the MSE Library during Hopkins Engaged 


Please support Hopkins’ Alumni Greek Council and come visit us on Saturday! 
Questions? Contact Curtis Harris (Fiji, 2000) at harris.curtis @ gmail.com. 





The Johns Hopkins University Alumni Greek Council seeks to accomplish the following: 

e Serve as an advisory body to Greek alumni, fraternity house corporations (or similar alumni 
governing groups), undergraduate chapters, Inter-Fraternity Council, Panhellenic Council, 
NPHC, other Greek organizations, and JHU. 

Provide a forum for the exchange of information, issues, ideas, and proposals for resolution 
of matters of common concern to the Greek system and JHU. 


Seek the assistance of JHU administration and undergraduate and alumni Greek members in 
efforts to mutually benefit the Greek community and the University. 
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Hopkins Engaged 2008 


september 27th |lom-7ome= 4 


politics iN action 


Get engaged. in 
politics! Learn 

about different 

ideas, opinions we 
and Issues from 
organizations 
from across the 
nation. Listen to 
speakers discuss 
the issues facing 
youth and listen 
to live music. 






















Music including: 
Claire Huxtable and Wale 





_ And don't forget the Verizon Wireless Tour featuring 
Boys Like Girls and Cute Is What We Aim For! 
















Check us out on Facebook for more info, or visit = 3 | 
www.hopkinsengaged.jnu.edu ' 
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etry interactive with at- 
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* If you feeling, cold and 
lonely, studies show that 
you probably are, B6. 
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CALENDAR s 





Read, shop and swap at the Book Festival 


Explore Baltimore's literary 
and festival scene this weekend! 
Running from Friday through 
Sunday, Mount Vernon will 
host a free festival showcas- 
ing hundreds of authors, book 
signings, exhibitors and book- 
sellers, cooking demonstrations 
by celebrity chefs, poetry read- 
ings and workshops, panel dis- 
cussions, walking tours, story- 
tellers, street theater, live music 
and a variety of food, beer and 
wine. 

The event, known for of- 
fering dynamic and personal 
interactions between readers 
and authors, follows a grand 
tradition of a literary society 
coming together to review and 
discuss, over food and wine, in 
the “City that Reads.” The 13th 
annual festival expects over 
60,000 attendees over the span 
of the weekend. 

Participating authors in- 
| clude Megan McCafferty, 

Nikki Giovanni, Pearl Cleage, 
| Tim Gunn, Cat Cora, Stephen 
| Hunter, David Matthews, Ste- 
| phen Dixon, Jacqueline Wilson, 
| Roscoe Orman, Rafael Alvarez 
and many more! The festival 
also offers an opportunity for 
| local up-and-coming authors 
| to gain exposure. Readers can 
| visit the book signings and 
tents of their favorite authors 
and stumble across new liter- 
| ary finds. 
| The book festival has some- 
thing for everyone, even people 
who don’t necessarily like to 
read! Comedian Michael Ian 
Black is featured to perform on 
Saturday at 6 p.m. Share some 
laughs with this off-beat come- 
| dian as he discusses his essays, 





“The Complete Idiot’s Guide to 
Meeting People More Famous 
Than You” and “What I Would 
be Thinking About if I Were Billy 
Joel Driving to a Holiday Party 
Where I Knew There Would be a 
Piano.” 

The festival stage offers a 
graphic novel panel on Saturday 
at 1 p.m., where you can meet art- 
ists and writers and learn about 
their successes in the comic book 
industry and their biggest mis- 
takes in the business. Listen to 
Chris O’Brien discuss his new 
book, Fermenting Revolution: How 
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The Baltimore Book Festival features famous authors, comedians, book signings, book swaps, live music, food, drinks and more. | 


to Drink Beer & Save the World, 
while enjoying a free organic mi- 
crobrew. Free food and drinks 
will be provided on Friday dur- 
ing the girls’ and guys’ nights out 
events. 

For the young and young 
at heart, there is a kid’s corner 
complete with free hands-on 
projects such as magnetic po- 
etry and create-your-own-book- 
mark. Want to know what your 
penmanship reveals about your 
personality traits? Free hand- 
writing analysis is available at 
the Baltimore Book Festival as 


well! Also, be sure to check | 
out the City Paper’s Book Swap | 
tent where you can browse | 
through a variety of books and | 
giveaways. 
Check out http://www.bal- | 
timorebookfestival.com/index. | 
cfm?page=schedules for a sched- | 
ule of events. This weekend, | 
take a trip down to Mount Ver- 
non and join in a celebration 
of literature, creativity, writers 
and free food. Plus, where else | 
are you going to buy a “City 

that Reads” T- shirt? 
— Rachael Tillman | 
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Campus events 
Thursday, Sept. 25 


1 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. Ta-Nehisi 
Coates 

Acclaimed journalist (and Balti- 
more native) Ta-Nehisi Coates, 
will be reading from and signing 
copies of The Beautiful Struggle, 
the writer’s first novel. The event 
is being held at Barnes and Noble 
at 3330 St. Paul St. 


3 p.m. LUX, and the Race to De- 
tect WIMP Dark Matter 

This physics and astronomy col- 
loquium features Dr. Thomas 
Shutt of the physics department 
at Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. The event will be held in 
the Schafler Auditorium of the 
Bloomberg Center. 


3:45 p.m. Event Perception and 
Memoryg A Mind-Brain Per- 
spective 

This cognitive science colloquium 


features Dr. Jeffrey Zacks of the 


psychology department at Wash- 
ington University. The event is 
being held in Krieger 134A. 


4 p.m. Does Moral Theory Cor- 
rupt Youth? 
This event is a philosophy col- 
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loquium with Dr. Kieran Setiya 
of the philosophy department at 
the University of Pittsburgh. It 
will be held in room 102A of the 
Dell House. 


4 p.m. How the Internet Is 
Changing Political Journalism 
This Press and Public Policy sem- 
inar with Charles Mahtesian of 
Politico will be held in the Board 
Room in Shriver Hall. 


4 p.m. Metabolism, Golgi and 
Cell Surface Organization 

This biology seminar features Dr. 
James Dennis of the University of 
Toronto. The event will be held in 
room 100 in Mudd Hall. 


5:15 p.m. to 7:15 p.m. Do We 
Have To Believe What We See? 
This lecture by Dr. Gertrud Koch, 
of the Institute for Theater at the 
Free University of Berlin, focuses 
on the filmic aesthetics of illu- 
sion. The event is hosted by the 
German & Romance Languages 
department and will be held at 
the Dell House, at 2850 N. Charles 
St., in room 201C. 


Friday, Sept. 26 


4 p.m. to 6 p.m. Free Cookout for 
Fall Fest 2008 
This free cookout and live music 


event on the Beach is open to all 
students, faculty and staff with 
J-Cards. The rain location is the 
Glass Pavilion. 


7:30 p.m. Get Smart 

This week, Friday Night Films is 
playing Get Smart, starring Steve 
Carell and Anne Hathaway, on 
the Lower Quad. Bring some 
friends and blankets and enjoy 
free popcorn. The rain location is 
the Shriver Auditorium. 


9 p.m. to 12 a.m. Live Music on 
the Quad 

Live Music on the Quad features 
several young alumni bands on 
the MSE Library patio. 


Saturday, Sept. 27 


1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Homewood Art- 
Walk 

The Homewood ArtWalk is an 
informative and free 45-minute 
guided walking tour. The tour 
covers historic and artistic sites 
in and between the Homewood 
Museum and the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art. The walks depart at 
1 p.m. from the Homewood Mu- 
seum and 2 p.m. from the Balti- 
more Museum of Art. The event 
is open to the public. 


1 p.m. to 7 p.m. Hopkins Engaged 


This innovative program features 
speakers and live music. Dr. Jim 
Pelura, Chairman of the Mary- 
land GOP and Geoffrey Millard 
of Iraq Veterans Against the War, 
will be among the speakers at the 
event. Homewood’s social activ- 
ist groups will be in attendance 
in anticipation of the coming elec- 
tions. Performing artists include 
DJ Lucky Strike, DJ Altitude Sick- 
ness, Dactyl Dactyl, MacGregor 
Burns, Clare Huxtable and Wale. 
The event will be held on the 
Gilman Quad; the rain location 
is the Glass Pavilion. Visit http:// 
hopkinsengaged.jhu.edu for more 
information. 


7 p.m. to 10 p.m. Verizon Wire- 
less Tour 

Hopkins presents Boys Like Girls, 
Cute Is What We Aim For and 
singer/songwriter Lights at the 
Ralph S. O’ Connor Recreation 
Center. General admission is $20. 
Admission for Hopkins students 
with a J-card is $10. 


9:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. Tent Party at 
Bloomberg 

This 21+ event, sponsored by 
Young Alumni Weekend, will be 
held in the Bloomberg Courtyard. 


12 a.m. to 1:30 a.m. Midnight 
Breakfast 
Free hot breakfast will be served 
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OFFICIAL CZECH ENTRY 
ACADEMY 
AWARD® 

BEST FOREIGN LANGUAGE FILM 


lvan Barnev stars as Jan Dité, w 


his path to riches amidst turmoil 








Czechoslovakia, his twisted romance with a German woman and 


Charles Theatre 


A COMIC, EROTIC, ESSENTIALLY SERIOUS 
AND PERFECTLY WONDERFUL FILK 
4 hacedensiers, Ted WALA KPETEY Due A 


served 


king of 
England 
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ho recounts his life as a waiter in 





before and during World War Il. 





in the Glass Pavilion. Bring your 
J-Card to gain admission. 


Local events 
Thursday, Sept. 25 


Sculpture At Evergreen 2008 
This event is the Evergreen Mu- 
seum’s fifth biennial outdoor 
sculpture exhibition. The con- 
temporary artists being featured 
have created 10 new works froma 
wide range of materials, methods 
and ideas. Admission is free. This 
event runs through Sunday and 
is located at 4545 N. Charles St. 
Visit museums.jhu.edu/evergreen/ 
for more information. 


Naked Baltimore 

This photography exhibit is be- 
ing held in Station North at the 
Metro Gallery, at 1700 N. Charles 
St. If you're feeling daring, you 
can be photographed in the nude 
yourself. This daily event runs 
until Oct. 10. 


5 p.m. to 8 p.m. Crabby Thurs- 
days 

Little Havana Restaurante y Can- 
tina offers half-priced crabcakes, 
crab quesadillas and crab dip ev- 
ery Thursday. Take a trip down 
to the Inner Harbor and indulge 
in some seafood to celebrate the 
end of the week. 


9 p.m. The Palm Beach Story 

The latest movie in the Charles 
Theatre's Preston Sturges revival 
series is The Palm Beach Story, Stur- 
ges’s 1942 comedy starring Joel 
McCrea and Claudette Colbert. 
This will be the theatre’s second 
and final screening of the film. 
Tickets are $8. The Charles is at 
1711 N. Charles St. and their Web 
site is http://www.thecharles.com. 


Friday, Sept. 26 


5 p.m. to 9 p.m. Baltimore Book 
Festival 

Expand your horizons and pick 
up a good book! Come and enjoy 
live music, cookbook demonstra- 
tions and poetry readings. The 
event also features booksellers 
and nationally known authors, 
The festival is located in Mount 
Vernon Place and admission is 
free. The festival continues on 
Saturday and Sunday from 11 
a.m. to 7 p.m. 


8 p.m. Musiq Soulchild 

Sonar hosts Musiq Soulchild at 
407 E. Saratoga St. Come listen to 
the legacy and traditions of soul as 
he mixes contemporary R&B with 
eclectic funk. Tickets range from 
$35-$70. Visit http:/howw.sonarbal- 
timore.com to purchase fickets. 


9 p.m. to 11 p.m. Friday Night 
Dance Party 


Grand Central, a popular gay bar 
in Mount Vernon, is holding a 
dance party with karaoke, dancing 
and $1.75-drinks. Come to 1001 N. 
Charles St. to get your groove on. 


Saturday, Sept. 27 


10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Baltimore Com- 
ic-Con 

Manga and anime geeks unite! 
The Baltimore Convention Center 
is holding the ninth annual Balti- 
more Comic-Con. Come meet the 
creators of famous comics and 
the writers and artists behind the 
characters. Admission for a single- 
day pass is $15. A two-day pass is 
$25. This event runs until Sept. 28. 
Visit http://www.comicon.com/balti- 
more/ for more information. 


8 p.m. Peabody Symphony Or- 
chestra 

Peabody performs works by 
Knorr, Strauss and Sibelius. Gen- 
eral tickets are $15, senior citizen 
tickets are $10 and students with 
ID are $5. The concert will be held 
in Friedberg Hall, located at 17 E. 
Mount Vernon Place. 


Sunday, Sept. 28 


7 p.m. Angels and Airwaves 
Angels and Airwaves, fronted by 
former Blink-182 guitarist/vocal- 
ist Tom DeLonge, graces the stage 
in Baltimore at Rams Head Live! 
at 20 Market Place. Tickets in ad- 
vance are $27.50 and on the day 
of the show $30. Visit http://rams- 
headlive.com to purchase tickets. 


6:30 p.m. Mock Orange 

The Talking Head Club hosts this 
up-and-coming indie rock band 
at 407 E. Saratoga St. Admission 
is $10. Visit http://talkingheadclub. 
com for more information. 


9:00 p.m. to 2 a.m. The Juan Ma- 
clean & Nadastrom 

The Juan Maclean is a live band 
featuring Juan Maclean himself 
with members of LCD Soundsys- 
tem and Holy Ghost. Nadastrom 
combines the talents of popular 
DJs Dave Nada and Matt Nord- 
strom. The event is going on at 
the Ottobar at 2549 N. Howard Sty 
tickets are $12. Visit http://theotto- 
bar.com for more information. 


Monday, Sept. 29 


5 p.m. to 2 a.m. Half-Priced 
Cheesesteaks at the Don’t 
Know Tavern 

Don’t Know Tavern is serving 
cheap and tasty cheesesteaks 
every Monday. Located at 1451 
Light St. in South Baltimore, the 
tavern offers a full bar and grill. 
Don’t Know is home to Red Sox. 
Nation and the New England 
Patriots. Support your teams by 
wearing team apparel and re- 
ceive even more discounts. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Naked is best for Writing Sems 


By NATALIE BE RKMAN 
Ne *ws-Letter Staff Writer 


Writing Seminars professor 
Jessica Blau takes a Nike  approac h 
to writing: “Just do it,” she said. 

“You have to do it in spite of what 
anybody thinks, or what they say, 
or how you think they might crit- 
icize you, or whether you think 
they'll hate it, whether you feel 
like you're humiliating yourself 
and your family. You hav e to do 
it in spite of everything.” Follow- 
ing her own advice, Blau just did 
it this summer, as her first novel, 
Che Summer of Naked Swim Parties 
was published by Harper Collins 

(a heavy hitter that has published 
works by authors such as Mi- 
chael Crichton, Lemony Snicket 
and Janet Evanovich). After an 
extensive book tour this summer, 
Jessica Blau is back on campus to 
read, write and teach. 

The Summer of Naked Swim Par- 
ties begins in California during 
the summer of 1976. “1976 was 
a great year because it was the 
American bicentennial,” Blau 
explained. “It was this gung ho, 
Jell-O mold, American flags and 
stars-and-stripes cakes. Every- 
thing changed for the bicenten- 
nial.” She took a nontraditional 
family that did some eccentric 
(and slightly un-American) things 
and created a story where every- 
thing changed for them. Four- 
teen-year-old Jamie, who “imag- 
ined death first and humiliation 
second,” is struggling to find out 
who she is while her parents are 
constantly setting a bad example. 
This is the summer of self-discov- 
ery for Jamie, who struggles with 
friendship, love, and life — and 
of course, dealing with her par- 
ents throwing naked swim par- 
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Hopkins graduate Jessica Blau penned 7he Summer of Naked Swim Parties, which appeared on several national “Top Ten” lists. 


“After all, it was the seven- 
Blau said. 

Blau classifies her debut novel 
as semi-autobiographical. “I took 
all these things that happened 
over many years and put them 
all into one summer, and some 
things didn’t even happen to me,” 
she explained. “Things happened 
that didn’t necessarily happen 
to everyone in real life, but they 
were all things I knew intimately 
and a lot of it is just exactly how 
it happened.” Some say that to 
write is to put oneself out for the 
entire world to see, and Blau cer- 
tainly was not afraid to do just 
that. “Even though maybe every- 
body else’s parents didn’t swim 
naked, everybody knows what 
it’s like to have your parents do- 
ing something that made you feel 


ties. 
ties,” 


Slamicide takes poetry oll 
the page and into the Jen 


By LISA ROSINSKY 
kor the News-Letter 


What do you get when you 
cross poetry, theater and social 
justice? And how many slam po- 
ets does it take to change a light 
bulb? 

The latter remains a mystery, 
but the former would yield a 
variety of zany and off-beat an- 
swers from the group of poets 
who walked into the bar last Sun- 
day at SLAMicide’s weekly po- 
etry slam at the Den on St. Paul 
Street. Offered the choice of CDs 
(for “people who didn’t catch all 
the words the first time around”), 
DVDs (for “visual learners”) and 
chapbooks (for “people who like 
to actually read their poetry on 
paper”) by feature poet Nitche 
“The Original Woman” Ward, 
one poet in the audience piped 
up, “And do you also have a per- 
sonality test, so we can tell which 
of those people we are?” 

Dave “Granma” Schein (who 
founded SLAMicide in Septem- 


‘ ber 2000) opened the evening 





rae 


with a rant against Rev. Donald 
Wildmon, founder and chairman 
of the American Family Associa- 
tion, which promotes conserva- 
tive Christian values. The Rever- 
end recently launched an effort 
to boycott McDonald’s because 
of the fast-food chain’s $20,000 
donation to the National Gay and 


ANGELI BUENO/PHTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Nitche Ward “The Original Woman” appeared as SLAMicide’s featured guest last week. 


Lesbian Chamber of Commerce. 
His poetic diatribe ended with a 


defiant vow to walk through the | 
Golden Arches toting his pink | 


triangle, re-casting the well-worn 
“Tm lovin’ it!” into a gay-rights 
battle cry. 





This passionate dedication to | 


social justice set the tone for the 
rest of the evening. According to 
one of the poets, a Baltimore na- 
tive named Rachel who has been 
living in Israel for the past nine 
years, “People here are solution- 
oriented. They’re not just kvetch- 
ing ... They're saying beautiful 
and important things.” 

Beautiful and important: the 
art of slam, as defined on the 
SLA Micide’s Web site (www.slami- 
cide.com) is “competitive perfor- 
mance poetry.” The rules: Each 
performer has three minutes to 
deliver an original piece, and 
randomly picked judges from the 
audience award participants a 
score of 0.0 to 10.0, influenced by 
how loudly the rest of the audi- 
ence applauds the performance. 
The scores are added, and the 
top-scoring poet wins — usually, 
a cash prize. 

This evening’s slam start- 
ed with an open-mic session, 
which is non-competitive. Any- 
one can sign up to perform, 
and the pieces do not have to be 
original. A middle-aged man 
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uncomfortable. I just assume that 
everyone is as strange and bizarre 
as I am. I forgive everybody for 
all their eccentricities. | assume 
they'll forgive me for mine.” 

The novel was born with a de- 
scription of a naked man jump- 
ing off a diving board. From 
there, Blau says she just wrote. 
“I was remembering things that 
happened to me or to people I 
knew. | didn’t know where I was 
going when I started.” As the 
novel progressed, she changed 
things around, reordered events 
and added one truly fictional mo- 
ment in what would turn out to 
be the climax of the novel. 

Blau fondly remembers the 
search for a publisher that fol- 
lowed. “Harper Collins has this 
cool office in Manhattan and when 
you go, there are books every- 
where,” she recalled. “Everyone 
has piles of books in their offices, 
and there are stacks of books in the 
hallway, and there are just books, 
books, books, books! When you 


| walk through, it’s like shopping 


at Barnes and Noble for free.” In 
addition to publishing her novel, 


| Harper Collins created a Jessica 


Blau publicity machine, complete 
with a Web site, a MySpace page, a | 
Facebook profile and a book tour. 
“They’re just so cool. And they’re 
all strangely kind of hip and g good- 
looking there too. It’s like this is 
where the cool people work. Cool 
people work in publishing!” 

The Summer of Naked Swim 
Parties was named a top-10 sum- 
mer book by Today on NBC, the | 
New York Post, and New York 
Magazine. Part of what makes 
the book so enjoyable to read is | 
the detached tone of the protag- | 
onist. Even though thousands of 
personal and slightly embarrass- 
ing catastrophes were happen- 
ing to her, Jamie remains some- 
what unemotional throughout 
the novel, which heightens the 
humor. According to Blau, this | 
is a trait taken from her own 
personality. “I’ve always been 
both a participant and an ob- 
server of my own life and often 
when things are happening to 
me, whether bad or good, I’m 
simultaneously thinking about 
them and rewriting them in my 
head,” she said. 
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| Dr. 


essica Blau Joss Whedon seeks a TV 


revolution with Horrible 


By HANNAH STERNBERG 
For the News-Letter 


It opens with an evil cackle. 

Dr. Horrible stares menacingly 
into the camera. After a pause, he 
says, “So that’s coming along. I’m 
working with a vocal coach.” 
The Doctor may have a Ph.D. 
horribleness, but he’s. still 
struggling to get his dream job, 
a place in the Evil League of 
Evil. While he works on his ap- 
plication, he videoblogs from his 
hole-in-the-wall apartment about 
his latest exploits, regularly gets 
pummeled by local hero Captain 
Hammer, and boils with shyness 
as he tries to approach his laun- 
dromat crush, Penny. When emo- 
tions run high, all three charac- 
ters break into song. 

That’s just the beginning of 
Dr. Horrible’s Sing-Along Blog, 
an internet-exclusive show by 
Joss Whedon, creator of Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer. Aside from the 
singing and Whedon’s trademark 
nerdy, dry humor, what makes 
Horrible’s Sing-Along Blog 
unique is its distribution: The 
film never ran on TV or had a 
theatrical release, but was instead 
posted on the official Dr. Horrible 
Web site where it could be viewed 
for free and without commercials 
for a limited time. Now the film 
is available on Hulu.com, a site 
that legally streams copyrighted 
videos with the addition of com- 
mercials, but soon the complete 
series of three installations will 


in 


| be released on DVD. 


Joss Whedon has an entre- 
preneurial imagination and a 
never-say-die attitude toward his 
stories, often crossing over me- 
dia lines to keep his ideas alive 
after they go off the air. During 
last year’s writers’ guild strike 
he collaborated with his brother 
Jed Whedon, a composer, to write 
Dr. Horrible’s Sing-Along Blog, a 
short musical about a wannabe 
super villain. Joss funded the 
project himself “in the low six 


figures,” and shot the three-act, 
40-minute film under the aegis of 
his production company, Mutant 
Enemy, with a cast of actors from 
his previous TV shows, featur- 
ing cameos by former Buffy writ- 
ers and producers. The title role 
is filled by Neil Patrick Harris, 
while Captain Hammer is played 


by Nathan Fillion, and Felicia 
Day is Penny. 

Dr. Horrible is a_ typical 
Whedon combination of un- 


abashedly geeky inspiration, self- 
deprecating humor and an over- 
blown, histrionic story played 
out by ordinary people. Most of 
Whedon’s stories are fatalistic, 
but that’s easy to overlook in the 
scope of his imagination and the 
sympathetic insight he has into 
the minds and hearts of nerds, 
wallflowers, blustery teens and 
childish adults. Despite Dr. Hor- 
rible’s grandiose ideas about de- 
stroying the status quo and sal- 
vaging mankind with anarchy, 
the would-be villain really wants 
to rule the world because he’s too 
awkward to aska girl out or stand 
up to a bully. And Whedon's wry 
voice permeates the script: “Wow, 
sarcasm, that’s original,” Dr. Hor- 
rible deadpans to his webcam in 
response to viewer mail, totally 
unaware of the irony. When Dr. 
Horrible tries to convince Penny 
that Captain Hammer isn’t as 
great as she thinks he is, he ex- 
plains, “Sometimes people have a 
third, even deeper layer, and that 
one is the same as the top surface 
one. Like with pie.” 

The musical is sometimes 
over-earnest, but in general, it 
strikes a good balance between 
taking itself seriously and openly 
mocking its own conventions, al- 
ways with a surprisingly gentle 
attitude toward characters with 
social inhibitions. Part of the 
joke upon which the musical is 
premised is the stereotype of 
the loser/failure video-blogging 
to make himself feel important, 
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Man on Wire explores the space between art and stunt 


Documentary focuses on French high-walker Philippe Petit’s 1974 daring and illegal walk across the Twin Tower buildings 


By ALEXANDER TRAUM 
Editor-in-Chief 


As the sun rose on Aug. 7, 
1974, Philippe Petit stepped 
upon a cable stretched across 
two hundred feet between the 
Twin Towers. For 45 minutes he 
went back and forth eight times, 
precariously balancing on a 
tightrope 110-stories and nearly 
1,400 feet above the city ground. 
Petit’s act was not mere walking. 
He pranced, knelt and laid down 
on this thin strip of medal. In a 
press conference afterwards a 
New York City police sergeant 
soberly described the act as more 
apt to dancing. 

Man on Wire is the new doc- 
umentary directed by James 
Marsh. The film 





with considerable amount of con- 
sistency between them. 

The movie unfolds as a heist 
movie, in which they sneak into 
the World Trade Center and labor 
the entire night avoiding secu- 
rity and assembling the 200-foot 
cable. 

However, unlike the stan- 
dard heist film, there is no prize, 
no treasure. For Marsh as well 
as the participants themselves, 
“why?” is the wrong question for 
it fails to recognize the mystery 
that art possesses. As Jean-Louis 
Blondeau, one of central plan- 
ners, put it, “the important thing 
is that we did it.” 

The avoidance of motivation 
makes the film all the more cap- 
tivating, profoundly delving into 
existential- 








was originally 
entered into the 
World Cinema 
Documentary 
Competition at 
the 2008 Sun- 
dance Film Fes- 
tival, where it 
won the Grand 
Jury Prize for 
World Cinema 
Documentary 
and Audience 


implies. 


Petit comes across as 
narcissistic and self- 
mythologizing, but 
also a true artist in 
all the madness and 
genius that the term 


ist issues that 
are ordinar- 
ily susceptible 
to clichés and 
pseudo-philos- 


ophizing. 
When _ the 
film begins, 


the act seems 
to be a fool- 
ish stunt, the 
work of a pub- 
licity-hungry 





Award for best 
Documentary. 

Petit is a French high wire art- 
ist (the French word is ‘funam- 
bule’) who built his reputation il- 
legally traversing wires between 
the Sidney Harbour Bridge and 
the Norte Dame Cathedral in 
Paris. 

As Petit recalls, as a young 
teenager he saw an article about 
plans to construct the Twin Tow- 
ers, which would be the two tall- 
est buildings in the world. From 
this moment on, he possessed a 
monomaniacal obsession with 
crossing between the two build- 
ings. 

The film centers on the six and 
half years that went into planning 
this elaborate stunt. We hear the 
retrospective accounts of the par- 
ticipants, who seem to remember 
every slight detail of the act, and 


dare devil or 
an andreline-jucky of the most 
extreme kind. This impression 
changes as the viewer is forced 
to contemplate the logic of art 
and the meaning of living. This 
theme could have digressed into 
pretentous babble, but it did not. 
The film suprisingly was able to 
tackle questions on the human 
condition. Whether it provided 
any answers I will leave to the 
viewer. 

For Marsh, questions such as 
funding or Petit’s record with the 
law are mundane and irrelevant. 
The minimalism of the film is a 
kind of poetry, reflecting Petit’s 
act itself. 

We learn about the event 
through both reminiscences as 
well as old home-movie footage 
of Petit’s training camp in the 
French countryside, and re-en- 














COURTESY OF HTTPY/WWWWIKIMEDIAO ORG 
A 1974 newsmagazine cover shows Frenchman Philippe Petit crossing a tightrope 
laid between the now-fallen towers of the World Trade Center. 


actments, in which Marsh re-cre- 
ates the event that Petit and his 
crew came to call le coup. 

While the act formed the 
center narrative of the film, the 
character of Petit himself pro- 
vides for much of the intrigue 
as we already know from the 
beginning that he will succeed 
in the end. Petit comes across as 
narcissistic and self-mythologiz- 
ing, but also a true artist in all 
the madness and genius that the 
term implies. 

One of the most revealing 
voices is that of Annie Allix, 
Petit’s girlfriend at the time. 
She was a shy girl who became 
enraptured by Petit’s charisma 
and rebellious spirit. After the 
event, she grew further and 
further apart from Petit. She 
speaks fondly, though not with- 
out pain, about her lover of years 
ago whose passion was coupled 


with a lack of concern for other 
people. 

While the film conspicuously 
never mentions Sept. 11, one can- 
not watch the film without the 
images of that day looming in 
one’s mind. 

This deliberate decision by 
Marsh allows the film to be about 
the wonder of the act itself. The 
buildings are to be understood as 
symbols of hope and dreams of 
aspirations, not of destruction. 


MAN ON WIRE 
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Whedon breaks new ground with Dr. Horrible 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
defensively responding to viewer 
mail and stammeringly trying to 
be cool and sarcastic. Whedon 
also uses the visual idiom of the 
video blog ina way thatis creative 
and fresh — making the blog like 
an invisible character with whom 
Dr. Horrible interacts. But even 
while he skewers Dr. Horrible, 
Whedon uses the satire to reveal 
the quietly repressed loneliness 
of his character, who does have 
friends and is even moderately 
successful, but doesn’t know how 
to feel good about it. 

Dr. Horrible managed to attract 
a sizable Internet viewership from 
the wide base of Whedonites, fans 
devoted to his previous creations, 
Buffy, its spin-off Angel, and the sci- 
fi cult hit Firefly. From the highly 
Internet-active Whedonites, word 
spread about the quasi-home- 
made, geek-chic musical as it was 
hyped by fans on blogs, Facebook 
and even Wikipedia. 

But maybe what made Dr. 
Horrible such a hit, aside from a 
fan base’s eagerness to snatch 
up everything Whedon tosses 
out to them, is the story behind 
its creation, the idea that a few 
creative people can collaborate 
on something spontaneous and 
semi-homemade and still reach a 
broad audience on the Internet. 

Whedon isn’t new to taking 
matters into his own hands, or 
taking a story into different or ex- 
perimental media. He has written 
comic-book continuations of all 
his television series, and even re- 
leased an online comic to promote 
Dr. Horrible. Whedon’s stories of- 
ten seem to havea life of their own 
that allows them to cross from 
television to comics to viral video 
while their creator finds new ways 
to keep them alive. The permuta- 


tions of Whedon's 2002 television 
show, Firefly, illustrate his flexibil- 
ity and ingenuity, a kind of pre- 
view of the media creativity that 
would result in Dr. Horrible. 
While he was still supervising 
the concurrent runs of Buffy a nd 
Angel, Whedon premiered Firefly, 
a futuristic sci-fi western about 
smugglers and fugitives on their 
beloved spaceship, Serenity. Fire- 
fly was creative and cleverly writ- 
ten, but its original run suffered 
from broadcasting gaffes and 
lukewarm promotion, and it was 
cancelled after only 14 episodes 
were completed. It eventually 
accrued a devoted fan base, but 
only after it went off the air and 
started circulating on pirated for- 
mats, becoming so popular that 
Fox released an official DVD set. 
Firefly’s fans didn’t manage to 
bring new episodes back on the 
air, but the SciFi Channel bought 
the rerun rights, and Whedon 
kept trying to continue the story 
in other ways. First, he wrote a 
comic book sequel about the pas- 
sengers and crew of the Serenity; 
Then, when he snagged a movie 
deal that allowed him to make 
a feature-length continuation of 
the adventure, he shot and re- 
leased an internet video to hype 
Firefly/Serenity’s return in 2005. 
The creepy, grainy video, about 
10 minutes long, was circulated 
online on an otherwise blank 
webpage. Fans of the show rec- 
ognized the character from Fire- 
fly, and word spread as the video 
was passed around, snagging 
curiosity and setting the tone for 
the movie, which was darker and 
scarier than the television show. 
Whedon's show was a relatively 
unknown underground hit, and 
the viral promotion was aimed 
primarily at existing fans, but a 
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Captain Thunder plays bully to Dr. Horrible's awkward nerd. 


similar advertising technique was 
used more successfully to hype 
director Matt Reeve’s 2008 sci-fi 
disaster film Cloverfield. Produc- 
ers released a faux “home video” 
online depicting a farewell party 
interrupted by a terrifying and 
mysterious catastrophe. 

Like Whedon’s viral video, 
part of its fascination was its 
Opacity the film’s title wasn’t 
even released until the video had 
become widely circulated, and 
later anxious horror fans were 
disgruntled to hear that the film 
they'd anticipated so long had a 
sissy name like Cloverfield. 





“Dr. Horrible’s 
Blog” purports to be the most 
downloaded video on the Web. 
Now advertised on MSN’s tele- 
vision Web site, it practically has 
the viewership of a regular TV 
show — without the TV. But just 
as fascinating is the way it bends 
not only distribution conventions 
but film conventions, making a 
show that could only work on the 
Web, with brief episodes and a 
premise tailored specifically for 
Web broadcast — the frame story 
of Dr. Horrible’s blog. 

By the way, the songs are catchy, 
too. 


Sing-Along | 
| ing, writing and telling stories, 


| 





| later 


| throughout the 








| life. I 
| I'm not a senti- 
| mental person, 


ConrINUED FROM Pace B3 
participant and an observer of 
my own life and often when 
things are happening to me, 
whether bad or good, I’m simul- 
taneously thinking about them 


| and rewriting them in my head, 


she said. 
This frame of mind is preva- 
lent in Jamie’s character in the 


| way she rewrites her experiences 


een 


with her boy- 


Writings Seminars’ best 
work is done while Naked 


ing Writing Seminars courses at 
Hopkins and has begun work on 
anew novel. 

“The next book is called Home 
ior the Heart Attack. It starts in 
1939. It actually starts with my 
mother’s birth. My mother was 
left in the back seat of a convert. 
ible overnight in the snow and 
almost died. It starts there and 
moves forward about 50 years.” 
She added that 
her family js 





friend, Flip, to 
tell her friends 
and in 
other instances 


pook..".‘So, “1 
think the tone 
is just the tone 
of my _ entire 
mean, 


and my feel- 
ings aren't eas- 
ily hurt because 


| everything sort 


of seems funny 
to me.” 
Blau has always been observ- 


so writing seems to be her perfect 
profession. 

She just didn’t always know 
it: “I didn’t actually think I’d be 
someone who was writing be- 
cause I didn’t think I was smart 


| enough or good enough or in- 


teresting enough.” How could a 
book entitled The Summer of Naked 
Swim Parties be anything but in- 
teresting? 

Now that the school year has 
started again, Blau is settling 
back down in Baltimore after a 
fun summer. She is back to teach- 


The only advice I 
have is to forget about 
everything else and 
just do it. Don’t edit 
yourself because of 
what you think others 


might think, 
— JESSICA BLAu, 


ee a ee 


very support- 
ive of her writ- 
ing. 

So as a suc- 
cessful, — pub- 
lished novelist, 
what advice 
can Blau _ of- 
fer to aspirin 
scribes? “The 
only advice | 
have is to for- 
get about ey- 
erything else 
and just do 
it. Don’t edit 
yourself —_be- 
cause of what you think others 
might think,” Blau said. 

For her, writing is a sort of 
escape. “I think just going into 
that zone where I’m not aware 
of time and my head is some- 
where else. When you do any 
sort of creative pursuit that 
takes you to that higher, float- 
ing place, you're not present in 
a Way. 

There are so many ways for 
people to go to that place and 
feel that feeling. I’m in that float- 
ing zone and when I come out 
of it I feel like I’ve actually done 
something.” 


NOVELIST 





ARTIST 


Cold War Kids 


ALBUM 


Loyalty to Loyalty 


LABEL 


Downtown 
RELEASED 


Sept. 23, 2008 





After a debut album that ma- 
neuvered them onto the wave- 
lengths of scruffy indie kids and 
new music aficionados, the Cold 
War Kids are releasing their 
sophomore album Loyalty to Loy- 
alty. Their first album, Robbers & 
Cowards, was full of depressing 
and jaded lyrics that appealed to 
just as many people as it irritated. 
However, these 20-something Cal- 
ifornia boys held a sort of charm 
in their songs that was promising 
for their musical futures. Loyalty to 
Loyalty, however, was just as dis- 
appointing as the characters they 
write about in their songs. 

The album begins with “Against 
Privacy,” a whiny song witha slow 
rock beat and 


full of interesting percussion and | 


Willet’s blues-influenced voice 
that sometimes makes it hard to 
distinguish exactly what he’s say- 
ing. But with lines like, “I give up 
raising the kids, America/ you 
treat them like an application,” it’s 


obvious that Kids are giving their | 


form of a scathing social commen- 
tary. Now, if only we could under- 
stand what they are saying. 

The next two tracks, heavy on 
piano and emotion, take the lis- 
tener out of the garage and into 
a dimly lit jazz bar. “Gold Gate 
Jumpers,” about a suicidal girl tee- 
tering on the edge of a bridge, is 
crooned by Willet in perhaps the 
first time he uses his vocal chords 
for actual singing on this album. 


However, if this song were used | 
to draw people into a jazz bar, the | 


next one, “Avalanche in B,” would 
be played to entice them to leave 
at the end of the night. It’s inter- 


esting to hear the Cold War Kids | 


try for a new sound, but Willet’s 
voice is too untrained and listen- 

ing to itis entirely unnecessary. 
“Every Man I Fall For” might 
confuse new listeners who will 
balk at the line “he kisses me softly 
to wake me up” and wonder who 
in the band is harboring same sex 
tendencies. However, those fa- 
miliar with the Kids will recog- 
nize that they 





monotonous 
drum back- 
ground that al- 
most begs to be 
sped up. Nathan 
Willett’s bluesy 
voice is barely 
utilized as he 
talk-sings the 
majority of the 
song. The only 
redeeming as- 
pect of the song 
was the slightly 
foot-tap inspiring guitar solo. 
“Mexican Dogs” providesmuch 
more of an upbeat tempo coupled 
with their characteristic depress- 
ing lyrics and is a much-needed 
break from Willet’s talk-singing 
that seems to dominate this album. 
The structure and beat of this song 
seem to be something straight out 
of Jack White's mind and will ap- 
peal to fans of The Raconteurs. 
Back to their roots, the Cold 
War Kids finally get it right with 
the catchy song, “Something Is 
Not Right With Me.” As with their 
single “Hang Me Up to Dry” from 
their first album, this song will 
linger in listener’s minds long af- 
ter they hear it. Luckily, the lyrics 
are only mildly self-deprecating 
so when you subconsciously sing 
it under your breath you will get 
fewer stares than when you belt 
out their tunes about alcoholism. 
“Welcome to the Occupation’ is 





are just doing 
what they do 
best, story-tell- 
ing. This song is 
characteristic of 
their first album 
as Willet speaks 
for an abused 
woman in_ his 
haunting voice. 

With the last 
song worth lis- 
tening to being 
the _ falsetto- 
sung “Relief,” the Cold War Kids 
end their album with “Cryp- 
tomnesia.” The only particularly 
noteworthy thing about the song 
is the definition of the title which 
relates to things that appear to be 
original but aren’‘t. Are they re- 
ferring to their song, “Welcome 
to the Occupation,” that has the 
same title as an R.E.M.? 

Or is it a reference to the other 
less original aspects of this al- 
bum? It’s unclear, but it appears 
that the Cold War Kids are hav- 
ing an identity crisis. 

After an impressive debut al- 
bum, the Kids seem to have for- 
gotten their roots and lost their 
originality. Loyalty to Loyalty is a 
collection of songs that may quite 












ARTIST 


Amanda Palmer 


ALBUM 


Who Killed 
Amanda Palmer? 


LABEL 


Roadrunner 
RELEASED 


Sept. 16, 2008 


After having stored (almost) 
| all costumes away from her 
cabaret act with Brian Viglione, 
The Dresden Dolls’ lead vocal- 
ist and occasional ukulele player 
Amanda Palmer has released her 
debut solo album. Palmer put 
her and Viglione’s two-person 
“Brechtian punk cabaret” group 
on hold in January 2007 to work 
on Who Killed Amanda Palmer? 
Despite the lack of Viglione’s 
presence on the percussion, Who 
Killed Amanda Palmer? retains 
the whisper-to-a-scream vocals 








albums, it is 
clear that either Palmer draws 
much of her influence from the 
Dolls, or she was the major con- 
tributor to the band’s sound. 

“Astronaut” features Zoe Keat- 
ing of Rasputina on the strings, 
making this track one of the 
handful of the interesting collabo- 
rations on this album. Another of 
these is the song “Leeds United,” 
featuring brass accompaniment 
that only Palmer herself could 
find, with the Born Again Horny 
Men of Edinburgh. Finally, East 
Bay Ray from The Dead Kennedys 
makes an appearance in “Guitar 
Hero” that blurs the lines between 
video games and reality. 

The Dolls’ influence resounds 
through the rest of the album in 





possibly have the same fate as this 
band, forgotten before anyone has 
the chance to press “play.” 


—Christina Warner 


tracks such as “Runs In the Fami- 
ly,” a fast-sung list of illnesses and 
ailments that range from “rickets 


and allergies” to the narrator's — 


compulsion to “open [her] legs to 





New Vibrations 





anyone who'll have [her].” At a 


breakneck pace and to the beat of | 


a snare drum, this song provokes 
hypochondria in the listener—the 
symptoms being a rapid heart rate 
and labored breathing that will be 
sure to manifest themselves by 
the end of this song. 

“Ampersand” strays from 
Palmer’s traditional fictional sto- 
ry-telling lyrics and is a more per- 
sonal, vulnerable song. The slow, 
sultry voice and prolonged words 
shouldn’t fool you, though. She 
may sing slowly, but her words 
are sharp and full of wit: After 
being cat-called, she “wonder[s] 
if this method of courtship has 
ever been effective/ has any girl 
in history said, ‘Sure, you seem 
nice, let’s get it on’?” 

Palmer performsatwisted sort 
of love song in her ode “Have to 
Drive” to a dead deer marooned 
on the side of the road. Towards 
the end, the swelling strings and 
piano give a funeral essence to 
the song. No one would have 
the audacity but Palmer to then 
follow that track with a cover 
of Rodger and Hammerstein’s 
“What's the Use of Wond’rin,” 
complete with the tinkling of 


and pounding a child’s mu- 
piano that is PU WSTINWs eeeemes sic box in the 
characteristic background. 
of The Dresden One of the 
Dolls. most notewor- 
With the first thy tracks on 
track, “Astro- the album is 
naut (A Short “Oasis,” an up- 
History of Near- beat pop-punk 
ly Nothing)” tune where 
sounding like a Palmer sings 
misplaced track about date rape, 
from one of The abortion and 
Dresden Dolls’ the British band 


the song was 
named for. With power chords 
and a sing-a-long quality, Palmer 
crafts a serious matter into an an- 
ecdote that will be sure to make 
you feel guilty for laughing. 

Who Killed Amanda Palmer? 
maintains the harsh bite of The 
Dresden Dolls that is sure to 
please those who have already 
become addicted to Palmer's 
punk cabaret stylings. However, 
for newcomers, it is best to step 
gingerly into the red-lipstick and 
corset world of Amanda Palmer. 
With words that slice through 
delicate situations with no re- 
morse, Palmer remains one of 
the most talented and fascinat- 
ing modern lyricists. Her style is 
bold and unapologetic, abrasive 
for many and great music for the 
rest. And Palmer could care less 
if you like it or not. 


—Christina Warner 








ARTIST 


Kings of Leon 


ALBUM 


Only By the Night 


LABEL 


RCA 


RELEASED 


Sept. 23, 2008 


Only by the Night, Kings of 
Leon’s fourth studio album and 
second released in less than two 
years, proves that sometimes 
there is such a thing as too much 
international success. The band, 
which consists of brothers Caleb, 
Jared and Nathan Followill and 
their cousin Matthew Followill, 
shot to indie stardom after the 
release of their sophomore al- 
bum, Aha Shake Heartbreak, in 
2003. 

Since then, they have enjoyed 
top billboard spots in both the 
U.S. and the U.K. with their third 
effort, Behind the Times. Night, 


ability to fuse dark melodies with 
brilliant songwriting, most of the 
album is repetitive, especially in 
its second half. In fact, the last 
few tracks are almost indistin- 
guishable from one another; Each 
song seems like an unnecessary 
extension of its predecessor. Ad- 
ditionally, while previous Kings 
of Leon albums featured intri- 
cate, complicated lyrics that were 
at the same time powerful and 
profound, songs on Night such as 
“Use Somebody” and “Notion” 
are obvious and perhaps even 
hedge on cliché. 

It is clear that this album is 
the band’s attempt to embrace 
a slightly newer sound. Before 
its release, the band _ stressed 
that they wanted Night to show 
a return to their Southern roots 
— all four members grew up in 
the heart of Tennessee — and in 
some respects, it does manage 
to do that. Many of the tracks, 
including “Manhattan” and 
“Notion,” highlight lead singer 
Caleb’s Nashville twang. Lead- 
guitarist Matthew and _ bassist 
Jared keep the melodies smooth 
and soft, while drummer Nathan 
establishes an unhurried rhythm 
that is reminiscent of older rocka- 





which drops Sept. 23 on RCA, billy and folk bands. 

tries to capitalize on Times’ dark, But Night relies too heavily on 
broodingtheme, dramatic _ bal- 
but does so with KINGS.OF LEON. 23" ONLY. BY THE LNIOHT > lads and over- 
little triumph. done hook-lines, 


While there are 
a few great sin- 
gles that may 
be marked in 
history as some 
of the band’s 
best, they seem 
to stand out in 
a sea of filler 
and __ depress- 
ing undertone 
that manages to 
drag the rest of the album down. 

Night opens with a punch: 
“Closer,” the first track, main- 
tains a slow, electric synth line 
that immediately draws the lis- 
tener in and establishes a consis- 
tent beat that carries through the 
first few songs. 

“Sex on Fire,” Night's third 
track and first single, is easily 
the best thing about the album 





as it demonstrates some decent 


songwriting and utilizes a fast- 


paced rhythm and melody that 
was a staple of previous Kings of 
Leon opuses such as Times and 
2004’s Aha Shake Heartbreak: The 
album’s seventh track, “17,” uses 
beautiful, heavily metaphoric 
lyrics to enhance its sweetly roll- 


ing sound. 


However, Night’s main prob- 
lem is that while tracks like 
“Closer,” “Sex On Fire” and “17” 
manage to show off the band’s 





which  dimin- 
-ishes the qual- 
ity of the music, 
and the weighty 
Southern _ alt- 
rock sound 
grows wearier 
with each track. 
Unlike » Aha 
Shake Heartbreak 
and Kings of Le- 
on’s 2003 debut 
album Youth and Young Manhood, 
which were peppered with catchy, 
metaphor-laden singles like “The 
Bucket” and “Molly’s Chambers,” 





Night does not have a single even 
moderately upbeat track to, break 
its slow-toned monotony, | 


Even Times, which was consid- 
erably gloomier in theme than its 


predecessors, had lighter singles 


like “Fans” and “Charmer” to 
alleviate its dark sound. That is 
not to say that an album must be 
filled with cheerful lyrics and ec- 
Static, pop-like melodies in order 
to be a success, but most if ight 
seems to wallow through its own 
mire, leaving the listener bored 
and somewhat exhausted by its 
conclusion; A few slightly dif- 
ferent-sounding tracks and some 





More interesting songwriting 
would improve its tedium. 
_—Rebecca Fishbein 
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SLAMicide’s weekly Den invasion It’s animation domination on Fox 


CONTINUED FROM Paci B3 
read two poems by Rudyard 
Kipling, an undergraduate from 
Goucher did a dramatic recitation 
of “The Cremation of Sam Mc- 
Gee” by Robert Service, a MICA 
graduate performed a love-hate 
poem about his art-school expe- 
rience and I read a poem of my 
own, 

| introduced my poem with 
the disclaimer that it was mv first 
time reading at the slam, and the 
audience was supportive: There 
was loud applause, and someone 
commented that it was good to 
have “fresh blood.” As a musi- 
cian, I can tell when an audience 
is truly interacting with a perfor- 
mance, and this was a completely 
engaged audience — I could feel 
them hanging onto my words, 
and I even got a few laughs. 

The environment and the feel- 
ing I experienced in front of the 
microphone reminded me more 
of a play or concert than the kind 
of poetry readings I’ve attended 
at universities and bookstores. 
Rather than an oral version of 
published writing, it was the 
creation of something new and 
alive, in the moment, onstage. 

The difference between a po- 
etry slam and an academic po- 
etry reading, as SLAMicide team 
member Chris Wilson explained, 
is that slam seeks a “return to the 
oral tradition of poetry ... It’s not 
enough for a poem to be good on 
the page; It has to be gripping 
and entertaining.” 

Slam was founded in the 1980s 
by a group of construction work- 
ers who wanted a way to share 
their poetry with each other ina 
friendly, familiar venue (namely, 
bars). Nowadays, Wilson said, 
“Slam is bridging over into aca- 
demia,” in an effort to establish 
its legitimacy as an art form, 
proving that it can be “as strong 
on the page as it is on the stage.” 

In fact, a majority of the po- 
ets present Sunday evening had 
some sort of theater background. 
David Hack, a retired employee 
of the Library of Congress, is cur- 
rently taking part-time classes 
at Montgomery College towards 
a B.A. in musical theater. Rachel, 





who works 


for the Jerusalem 
newspaper J-Post while working 
towards a master’s in English Lit, 
said that the performance aspect 
of slam appeals to her because 
she is also “an actress on the 
side.” When I asked Dave “Gran- 
ma” to compare slam poetry to 
academic-style poetry readings, 
he shrugged and commented, “A 
lot of the literati will accuse us 
of being troubadours ... and I’m 
like, uh, yeah?” 

[roubadours, performers of 
the middle ages, typically wrote 
poems of love and chivalry. To- 
day, slam poets like Chris Au- 
gust still compose lines about 
these fundamental aspects of the 
human condition. In his winning 
piece about finding a personal 
connection with a police officer 
who tried to search his car for 
drugs solely because of its “beat 
up” appearance, he said, “The 
world is so profoundly f---ed 
up/That it took two hours for ei- 
ther of us to even try to know the 
other.” 

After the open-mic, feature 
poet Nitche did a half-hour set, 
and then four poets competed 
in the slam. The atmosphere was 
close-knit, exuberant and not 
self-conscious: Several of the po- 
ets performed barefoot, and there 
were many inside jokes and hugs 
shared between the members of 
the SLAMicide team. Nitche’s 
topics ranged from a_ political 
rant against 
America’s 
culture of 
thoughtless 
gas con- 
sumption to 
a more in- 
trospective 
piece writ- 
ten during a 
“lonely” pe- 
riod of her 
life. 
fe Kous ire 
us broke 
motherf--- 
ers, we use 
poetry as a 
therapist 
That’s why 
some of us 
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SLAMicide member Dave “Granma” Schein warms up the crowd. 


are crazy, ‘cause that s--- don’t al- 
ways work!” she quipped. 

“We certainly encourage qual- 
ity writing first,” Hack said, but 
what makes the power of slam 
unique is its focus on social activ- 
ism and the intimate relationship 
it forges between performer and 
audience. 

August describes his slam 
pieces as “three-minute, one-man 
shows,” and although he writes 
stories and plays and has also 
been published in poetry jour- 
nals, he “loves the instant grati- 
fication, the immediate feedback, 
of the slam audience.” 

And this slam audience was 
quite vocal. Nitche’s harrowing 
cries for justice (“This is for the sev- 
en women being raped right now 
in the middle of this poem!”) drew 
enthusiastic cheers, as did Hack’s 
touching narrative of his return 
to poetry after a lifetime of other 
work: “Now I'm a student in the 
‘the-ay-ter’ ... I'm thanking my Cre- 
ator ... And if it happens bye and 
bye/That I do well, well ... then ... 
/Imay give song another try.” 

Along with its potential for ar- 
tistic activism, slam poetry pro- 
vides one answer for the current 
era of young poets seeking a new 
way to encourage their peers to 
give poetry “another try.” 

SLAMicide is held every Sunday 
at the Den (3327 St. Paul St.). Open- 
mic sign ups begin at 7 p.m., and there 
is a $5 cover charge. 
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By ALEX VOCKROTH 
Arts & Entertainment [Editor 


Where can you find two hours 
of TV in which the characters 
never age? Well, sure, there's 
Grey’s Anatomy and _ Desperate 
Housewives, but I’m talking about 
a night of all-animated program- 
ming on Fox. The Simpsons, King 
of the Hill, Family Guy and Ameri- 
can Dad are all set to kick off the 
new season this Sunday on the 
network. 

The night will begin with the 
20th season premiere of The Simp- 
sons. Seriously, 20 seasons. 

Only 20 episodes are slated 
for production this season, as 
opposed to the standard 22-epi- 
sode contract. At the Creative 
Arts Emmy Awards on Sept. 14, 
Matt Groening, et al. received the 
statue for Outstanding Animated 
Program, marking the 10th time 
The Simpsons received the award. 

Will the show have a repeat 
performance at next year’s Em- 
mys? Well, using the season pre- 
miere as a measure, it’s a possi- 
bility. After 20 years, the writers 
still manage to find new story- 
lines and to maintain a level of 
humor that is above average (in 
intelligence) for American me- 
dia. In the season opener, Homer 

| and Marge each find potential 
new career callings thanks to 
shenanigans at Springfield’s first- 
ever booze-free St. Patrick’s Day 
festival. For Homer, this means 
starting a business as a bounty 
hunter with Flanders as his part- 
| ner-in-stopping-crime. Mean- 
while, Marge is flattered when a 
bakery owner loves her cupcakes 
| enough to offer her a job but is 
appalled to learn that it is actu- 
ally an erotic bakery (the name, 
| Au Naturel Bakery, apparently 
slipped under her radar). 

The episode is funny, withmore 
than a few laugh-out-loud mo- 
ments, and the writers clearly are 
adept at maintaining solid plots 
even after two decades on the air. 
| The humor, though smarter than 
| most of what’s on TV, is far from 
| cutting edge. The most offensive 
jokes are aimed at the Irish. 

Next up on the schedule is King 
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COURTESY OF FOX BROA 


SASTING COMPANY 


In the hilarious season premiere of Family Guy, Brian finds his dream woman only to 
lose her to the Griffins’ slow-talking neighbor, Cleveland 


of the Hill, which is still on TV. 

At 9 p.m., Seth MacFarlane 
brings the goods with the sixth- 
season premiere of Family Guy. 
The show was up for two Emmys 
this year, including a nod in the 
Outstanding Animated Program 
(One Hour or Longer) for last 
year’s Star Wars spoof, but, sadly, 
it failed to win either award. 

That’s OK, though, because 
the outlook for season seven is 
bright based on the premiere epi- 
sode, wittily titled “Love Blactu- 
ally.” In fact, the writing is sharp- 
er than it was last season, so 
hopefully that’s not a fluke. The 
episode begins with the Griffins 
and friends heading to a costume 
party. The scene is a good start, 
as it is full of those inappropriate 
remarks that have endeared Seth 
MacFarlane to America’s heart. 

Here’s a highlight: Did you 
know that Laura Bush killed a 
guy? Well, Family Guy does, and 
they don’t want anyone to forget. 
Peter is dressed as the First Lady 
while Lois accompanies him as 
the guy Laura backed over in her 
car as a teenager. 

But the real story of the episode 
is about Brian, who, lucky dog that 
he is, meets the perfect woman. In 
an effort not to destroy what could 
be a long-lived relationship, Brian 
holds off on getting intimate with 
his love. Dismayed, the girl gets 
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what she needs elsewhere, name- 
ly from neighbor Cleveland. 

Though not as sharp as the 
earlier seasons of the show, the 
seventh year of Family Guy cer- 
tainly seems to be returning to 
those days based on the evidence 
in this episode. 

Rounding out the primetime 
schedule is MacFarlane’s other 
hit, American Dad. This more po- 
litical incarnation of Family Guy 
enters its fourth season this year. 
In the premiere, the Smith fami- 
ly’s extraterrestrial friend, Roger, 
couldn't be more excited about 
his upcoming 1600th birthday. 

His attempts to energize the 
family into planning a celebra- 
tion are thwarted when Steve 
proudly announces that he has at 
last grown a single pubic hair, a 
sure sign of impending puberty. 
Horrified at the prospect of en- 
during another child’s most vola- 
tile years, Francine procures an 
experimental anti-aging drug to 
keep Steve her baby boy for just 
a little while longer. The plan 
backfires when the solution over- 
shoots a bit, turning Steve back 
into a toddler. 

Will Steve ever be a teenager 
again? When will he sprout a sec- 
ond pube? 

The night of animation domi- 
nation begins this Sunday at 8 
p-m. on Fox. 
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SCIENCE & Trecu 


Science turned sweet with cup 


By AMY DUSTO 
For the News-Letter 


You've cleared away a spot 

the kitchen counter and 
scrounged together bowls, 
spoons and a measuring cup. 
(You don’t really need a mixer, 
right?) You're totally prepared 
to try that great new recipe from 
the News-l etter. 

Too late, you realize you are 
out of eggs and the baking soda 
is spilled inside the fridge, miss- 
ing everything except taco shells 
and ketchup. Your roommate 
passes by, shaking salt into his 
Easy-Mac, appearing perplexed. 
The shaker is empty. 

Have your baking dreams al- 
ready been whisked away? Not 
if you understand how your in- 
gredients work. And that’s all 
science. 

The most important ingredient 
in baking is the leavening agent. 
A typical leavener uses a chemi- 
cal reaction between an acid and 
a base that causes the batter to 
rise. In a recipe, this is usually 
baking powder or baking soda. 
What is the difference? 

Baking soda, or sodium bicar- 
bonate, is simply a base. It is used 
to neutralize other acidic ingre- 
dients, such as vinegar, brown 
sugar or honey. Baking soda re- 
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leases bubbles of be. 

carbon dioxide mn 
when mixed into 
the moist batter. 


These bubbles 
cause the batter 
to rise. 

Baking pow- 


der, on the other 
hand, is a dry 
mixture contain- 
ing baking soda, 
some salts 
and _ cornstarch. 
The baking soda 
with the 
acid salts in the 
powder, in addi- 
tion to any other 
acidic 


acid 


reacts 


ingredi- 
ents, only when 
the mixture is 
moistened. To 
prevent the reaction from oc- 
curing before it is added, baking 
powder includes cornstarch as a 
drying agent. 

Hold on — baking powder al- 
ready contains baking soda? Then 
why would a recipe call for both in- 
gredients? 

In this case, baking powder 
is doing most of the leavening 
of the batter, while the baking 
soda is present to neutralize the 
rest of the acids. By itself, baking 
soda produces the strong base 





The genetic signatures of prostate cancer, above, mirror those of developing cells. 


Shared genes influence 
prostate erowth, cancer 


By ANN WANG 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Scientists at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine have found 
that the malignant cells that 
cause prostate cancer in adults 
behave very similarly to nor- 
mally developing prostate cells 
on a genetic level. This finding 
provides a link between cancer 
biology and developmental biol- 
ogy that could lead to important 
insights for both fields. 

The team, led by associate pro- 
fessor of pathology, oncology and 
urology David Berman, found 
that many of the genes involved in 
prostate formation in infant mice 
have counterparts in the genes in- 
volved in human prostate cancers. 

Because 
prostate devel- 
opment is well- 
characterized 
and_ traceable, 
their work has 
deepened our 
understand- 
ing of cancers 
and opened up 





We knew that cancers 
and developing organs 
looked similar under 
the microscope ... We 
didn’t know that they 


one, signal the prostate gland to 
develop in male embryos. Scien- 
tists artificially injected pregnant 
female mice with androgens, 
which also triggers prostate de- 
velopment in female embryos. 

Within 48 hours of injection, 
they used a mouse gene chip to 
see which genes were being ex- 
pressed and which genes were 
suppressed in the androgen-ex- 
posed female embryos compared 
to normal females and males. 

A total of 829 mouse genes 
were found to change their activ- 
ity in response to androgen hor- 
mones, either by increasing or 
decreasing expression. 

The team then compared the 
mouse genes shown to be im- 
portant in prostate development 
to the human 
counterparts 
that are known 
to be involved 
in prostate can- 
cer and found 
that many of 
the genes are 
either turned 
on or off at dif- 


new avenues = ferent stages in 
for treatment of used highly related the dees bul 
prostate cancer. molecular programs. are definitely 
“We knew significantl 
that cancers — Davip BERMAN, nied. ; 
and___develop- RESEARCHER _ These genes 
ing organs are most in- 
looked similar volved dur- 


under the mi- 

croscope,” Berman said. “But we 
didn’t know that they used high- 
ly related molecular programs. 
This study rigorously tested and 
confirmed this hypothesis.” 

Scientists have noticed since 
the 1920s that cancers behave 
much like embryonic cells — 
both types grow very quickly, 
can spread and invade nearby 
tissues, are resistant to aging and 
death and have a high ability to 
recruit blood vessels to supply 
them with nutrients — but in 
cancers, these characteristics are 
ultimately destructive. 

Berman’s lab took advantage 
of this fact to study the genetic 
behavior of prostate cancer. 

_ Androgens, which are male. 
hormones including testoster- 
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ing transition 
stages as the cancer becomes more 
aggressive. “The particular genes 
that were regulated in response to 
androgens in development were 
the same genes that were regulat- 
ed differently as human prostate 
cancers progressed from precan- 
cerous lesions to invasive cancer to 
metastatic cancer,” Berman said. 
Berman's team has found a 
viable new method to test genes 
and pathways in prostate can-' 
cer, and they plan to hone in on 


several of the new pathways they 
discovered in the hopes of con- 


tributing to new prostate cancer- 


specific therapies. | 


Prostate cancer is the most com- 


-mon cancer in men. About 186,000 


cases develop in the U.S. each year, 
usually in those over 50. 
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cake chemistry 


BRIT 


sodium carbonate along with 
carbon dioxide, which causes the 
entire mixture to be slightly too 
basic and can result in a stomach- 
ache for whoever eats the baked 
goods. 

Even though baking soda is 
about four times as strong as 
baking powder, the production 
of this extra base means it is less 
efficient at making carbon diox- 
ide and therefore at leavening the 
batter. 

Double-acting baking pow- 
der reacts in two stages — when 
moistened and when heated. This 
lets the batter start to react when 
mixed in the bowl and to rise 
further while baking in the oven. 
Most powder on the shelves to- 
day is double-acting. 

What if the recipe needs bak- 
ing powder, but all you have is 
baking soda? 

There are a couple of ways to 
easily make this substitution. The 


| most common directions say to 


mix a quarter teaspoon of baking 


| soda, half a teaspoon of cream of 


tartar and a quarter teaspoon of 
cornstarch to make one teaspoon 
of baking powder. 

If you don’t have the other in- 


| gredients though, you can just 
| mix a fourth of a teaspoon of 
| baking soda with half a cup of 


another acidic ingredient, which 
allows the basic soda to react to 
produce carbon dioxide. Sour 
milk or yogurt work well, accord- 
ing to http://www.JoyofBaking.com. 

The rest of baking’s staple 
ingredients are not so compli- 
cated. 

Flour forms the main struc- 
ture of most baked goods. Its key 
component is gluten, a class of 
proteins that are able to expand 
to many times their original vol- 
ume while remaining airy in tex- 
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The next time you bite into a delectable cupcake, take a minute to appreciate the chemistry involved. 


ture, as is apparent in any tall, 
fluffy cake. 

Sugar not only adds flavor, but 
is involved in browning reactions 
above 160°C (322°F), which make 
the top of a blueberry pie or the 
edges of a scone so appealing. | 

Eggs act like glue in the batter, | 
holding the other ingredients to- | 
gether. In an interesting process, | 
they also keep the batter from 
collapsing when baked. 

The protein lecithin, found in 
egg whites, lines and protects 
the outside edges of the carbon | 
dioxide bubbles formed by bak- | 
ing powder or soda. This makes 
them more durable in the oven, 
allowing the batter to stay ris- | 
en. 

Salt is multifaceted. It adds 
its own flavor, and it brings out | 
other flavors by making them 
more potent. Furthermore, it 
toughens and tightens the bat- | 
ter and slows down the chemi- | 
cal reactions of leavening. 

This last quality is important | 
because when the batter rises | 





too quickly, it is more likely to | 


collapse. 


Fat, found in various baking | 
| environment. Participants who 


ingredients including butter, 
also has more than one function. 
Besides adding flavor, fat helps 


break down gluten networks | 


in the flour to give a softer tex- 
ture to the final product. When 
mixed, many air bubbles end up 
trapped in droplets of fat which 
preserve them in the oven where 
they can rise —a very important 
point for cake-makers. 

Recipes are really only guide- 
lines based on this set of prin- 
ciples. If you understand a little 
bit of science, you can bake al- 
most anything. The rest is just a 
matter of flavor, preference and 
finesse. 
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Why social exclusion will 
leave you out in the cold 


By LINDSEY HUTZLER 


| For the News-Letter 


Have you ever been on the re- 
ceiving end of such an icy stare 
that you actually felt cold? Re- 
search from the University of 
Toronto has found that this phe- 
nomenon is real — not just meta- 


| phorical. Social exclusion can lead 
| people to experience lower body 


temperatures and even seek out 
warm foods to compensate. 
University of Toronto psy- 
chologists Chen-Bo Zhong and 
Geoffrey J. Leonardelli ran an ex- 
periment in which participants 
were randomly assigned to recall 
an episode in their life during 
which they experienced either 
social isolation or inclusion. 
Participants were then asked 


| what they thought the current 
| room temperature was. Interest- 


ingly enough, those participants 


| who had remembered an event of 


exclusion were more likely to re- 
port the temperature of the room 
as colder than those who were 
asked to remember positive so- 
cial encounters. 


A second experiment was 


| then performed to see if similar 


results would be obtained by 
mirroring the initial experiment. 
Subjects were asked to partake 
in a virtual experiment in which 
they were told that they would be 
competing against other players 


| over the Internet. 


Although they did not know 
it, the participants were actu- 
ally not engaged in a live, online 
game, but ina controlled comput- 
er simulation, which arbitrarily 
decided to mimic a socially in- 


| clusive or exclusive environment 


by throwing a ball thirty times 
among the subjects. 

Those who received the ball 
more often in the simulated game 
were in a more socially inclusive 


were left on the virtual sidelines 
were supposed to feel excluded 
from the game. 

After the conclusion of the 
computer simulation, subjects 
participated in a survey they 
thought was unrelated. They 
were asked to report how desir- 
able a variety of both hot and 
cold foods and beverages were to 
them. Hot foods and beverages, 
like coffee and chicken noodle 
soup, most appealed to those that 
had been selected to be in a so- 
cially exclusive environment. 

Hopkins psychology professor 
Stephen Drigotas did not find the 


connection between food prefer- 
ences and temperature surpris- 
ing. “There are a number of con- 
cepts that are related in the brain 
and are based on factors such as 
experience, how we are raised 
and how our social networks 
treat us,” Drigotas said. 

“When one portion of the 
brain that controls for such a fac- 
tor becomes activated, the other 
portion relating to it will become 
activated as well.” 

The insula, a portion of the 
brain located within the cerebral 
cortex, is known to do exactly 
that. It is responsible for letting 
you know when you are hungry, 
thirsty or craving an addictive 
substance. 

It also recognizes pain, causes 
you to feel sympathy for or rec- 
ognize the emotional states of 
others and is activated when 
you are in a socially exclusive 
situation — all of the factors that 
Zhong and Leonardelli pointed 
to when securing evidence for 
their theory, “Does Social Isola- 
tion Literally Feel Cold?” 

Another idea to take into con- 
sideration is the quality of care 
that one had as an infant would 
impact the effects that a social 
situation exerts on the mind — or 
the influence that he or she exerts 
on such a situation. 

“If a caregiver is responsive 
to one’s needs as an infant, one 
is more likely to be emotionally 
secure. If the caregiver is cold or 
business-like, that would also 
serve to impact the way that one 
acts in a social situation, or the 
way that one perceives it as,” 
Drigotas said. 

Such results serve to support 
the theory that memories of so- 
cial experiences, whether they are 
positive or negative, work in con- 
junction with physical cues. This 
causes you to associate a specific 
memory with both physical sen- 
sations and the vocabulary we 
use to describe those sensations, 

This may account for people's 
personalities being described as 
“warm,” for instance, if others 
happen to view them as good- 
natured, outgoing people. Those 
people might actually feel warm 
inside upon meeting the warm 
individual. 

These findings may also shed 
insight on seasonal affective dis- 
order, a psychiatric ailment that 
causes sufferes to experience 
depression during the colder 
months of the year when day- 
light is scarcer. 





Small proteins mark blood vessel growth in solid tumors 


By ANUM AZAM 
Special Editions Editor 


Large-scale growth of blood 
vessels, what biologists call an- 
giogenesis, is usually a bad sign. 
The unstructured growth and 
differentiation of new blood ves- 
sels often signifies the presence 
of a tumor, which requires a tre- 
mendous blood supply to bring it 
nutrients and oxygen. 

Some cancer treatments work 
by blocking angiogenesis and sub- 
sequently starving the malignant 
tissue, an idea first introduced in 
the 1970s. But how does one halt 
the juggernaut of gargantuan, 
spontaneous vascular networks 
whose sole purpose for existence 
is feeding a cancerous tumor? 

Hopkins researchers Em- 
manouil Karagiannis and Alek- 
sander Popel, both from the bio- 
medical engineering department, 
have addressed that question in 
a recent paper published in the 
Proceedings of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences on Sept. 16. 

Their research focuses on de- 
veloping methods for the identi- 
fication of peptides — short pro- 
teins — that thwart the creation 
and mobility of endothelial cells 
which line blood vessels. 

“In the current work, we have 
applied [a computational algo- 
rithm] in order to identify anti- 
angiogenic peptides — peptides 
that inhibit the proliferation and 
migration of endothelial cells,” 
Karagiannis said. 

“During the last 30 years, ap- 
proximately 40 peptides that 
inhibit angiogenesis have been 
identified. The way that those pep- 


tides were identified was through 


a time-consuming, low-yield and 
expensive methodology. Whole 
proteins that the investigators 
were thinking that they may regu- 
late angiogenesis were processed 
experimentally with various en- 
zymes, the proteases, that cleave 
proteins in smaller fragments and 
later these small fragments were 
screened for activity.” 

The methodology addressed 
by Karagiannis and Popel is com- 
putational, meaning it relies on 
heavy use of data processing rath- 
er than work in the laboratory. 
Part of this method uses informa- 
tion from BLAST, the Basic Local 
Alignment Search Tool, a free 
computer program that is avail- 
able on the National Institutes of 
Health’s website. Two other cal- 
culations, called the Smith-Water- 
man algorithm and a Monte Carlo 
filter, comb through this data to 
find bioactive peptides that can be 
as long as 25 amino acids. 

BLAST is a widely used algo- 
rithm in bioinformatics that can 
be used for comparing amino acid 
sequences in different proteins. 
The SW algorithm is also used for 
local sequence alignment, or the 
determination of similar regions 
between protein sequences. It 
works by comparing fragments 
of all lengths and optimizing the 
similarity measure. 

“We are using as an input a set 
of sequences, and from there on 
the algorithm can scan the whole 
proteome and identify similarities. 
We combine all of the algorithms 
in order to identify statistically 
significant hits of short peptides. 
We are using the BLAST algo- 
rithm with loose search criteria 
to identify a large number of hits, 






Fluorescent markers outline a tangle of 


from there on the SW algorithm is 
used to remove the ‘noise’ induced 
by evolution and the Monte Carlo 
to filter the statistically significant 
hits from the outcome of the SW 
algorithm,” Karagiannis said. 

They were able to identify an- 
other 120 antiangiogenic peptides 
using the algorithm, thereby qua- 
drupling the number of peptides 
identified within the last 30 years 
in just one year. These peptides 
can now be studied to discover 
possible therapies to combat an- 
giogenesis in tumors. 

It is clear the computational 
methodology works in real life: 
The lab is working on optimiz- 
ing the peptide sequences for in 
vivo administration, or use in live 
models. Karagiannis said they 
have already screened some of the 
peptides predicted by the model 
lung and breast cancer samples, 
and the results so far are good. 

“In order to provide proof of 
principle that the algorithm is 
using, we have also screened the 
peptides for activity. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the predicted 
peptides are working,” he said. 
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The study included the identi- 
fication of the receptors to which 
the peptides are binding. This 
initiates a cell signaling path- 
way that will leads to decreased 
proliferation of endothelial cells. 
Karagiannis notes five different 
receptors in the paper. 

“One important result from 
our study was that by perform- 
ing combinatorial screening of 
the peptides, meaning using 
combinations of two peptides 
together that actually target two 
different receptors, we were able 
to show synergism, meaning the 
activity of the combination was 
greater than the additive effect if 
each of the peptides was applied 
separately. And this result is im- 
portant because tumors acquire 
resistance if treated by only one 
drug,” Karagiannis said. 

This implies that resistance. to 
cancer treatment drugs can be erad- 
icated by using combinations of the 
120 identified peptides, which tar- 
get different receptors. Treatments 
may also evolve to use peptide 
combinations in conjunction with 
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New particle collider dama 


By JEROME SIMONS 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The Large Hadron Collider, 
a particle accelerator in Switzer- 
land that opened to much fanfare 
last week, has been shut dow n 
for at least two months due to 
helium leak. 

Although this accident repre- 
sents a setback in groundbreak- 
ing research to understand the 
basic structure of the Universe, 
scientists are not concerned about 
the long-term implications of the 
damage. 

The leak occurred at the con- 
nection between 


a 


two. adjacent 
magnets when they heated up. 
Powerful electrical currents that 
drive the magnets melted the 
wires as the temperature rose 
unexpectedly. 

Particle beams consisting of 
fast-moving protons are accel- 
erated in the LHC and then col- 
lided at near-light speeds. The 
magnets lining the collider’s 
tunnel produce a strong mag- 
netic field to control the path of 
the beam. 

To achieve such field strengths, 
the electric currents through the 
coils of these giant solenoids are 


very high. It is necessary to cool 
the magnets close to absolute 
zero, the lowest possible temper- 
ature, to produce these fields, 

At such low temperatures, the 
metals used in the electromag- 
nets become superconducting, 
bringing their electrical resis- 
tance close to zero and dramati- 
cally increasing the strength of 
the magnetic fields. ; 

This is where the helium 
comes into play — liquid helium 
1s a powerful coolant. Other large 
superconducting magnets oper- 
ate at four degrees Kelvin, just 
tour degrees above absolute zero 
he magnets of the LHC go down 
even further to 1.9 Kelvin. 

“Those two degrees make 
a surprisingly big difference,” 
particle physicist and Hopkins 
professor Barry Blumenfeld said. 
The Tevatron at Fermilab, a par- 
ticle accelerator in Illinois with 
which Hopkins is affiliated, went 
down to four degrees Kelvin over 
two decades ago. 

The difficult part in fixing the 
LHC now is not simply exchang- 
ing the few broken tunnel wall 
elements or magnets, but rather 
the process of heating up or cool- 
ing down the entire structure. 
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The interior of the Large Hadron Collider was damaged by a helium leak last week 


“One could think of this as in 
Scuba diving: You want to go up 
and down very slowly,” Blumen- 
feld said. 

A too-rapid change in temper- 
ature could cause the structural 
elements to burst. Although the 
actual repairs might last for only 
a few days, the process of heating 
and cooling will take about two 
months. 

“The LHC is enormously com- 





Shape of tissues influences stem cell growth | 


By NEIL NEUMANN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


In the field of developmen- 
tal biology, and now recently in 
stem cell biology, it has long been 
thought that small molecules 
called morphogens control the 
fate of cells. These morphogens 
decide when an embryonic stem 
cell becomes a muscle cell or brain 
cell or any other type of cell. 

New research shows these 
molecules have other roles as 
well. Sami Alom Ruiz, then at 
Hopkins and now at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and Chris 
Chen of U. Penn., have shown 
that morphogens play a role not 
only in determining cell fate, but 
also in the response to mechani- 
cal stresses such as stretching. 

‘The goal of the work was sim- 
ple: “To understand how tissue 
form can lead to differentiation 
of cells in the appropriate loca- 
tions,” Ruiz said. 

“Understanding how differen- 
tiation is tied to tissue form will 
provide a better appreciation of 
how cells orchestrate morphoge- 
netic processes as well as a road- 
map for directing stem cell fates 
in regenerative therapies.” 

‘Using mesenchymal stem cells 
(MSCs) to study the effects of me- 
chanical forces on stem cell fate, 
the researchers look at several dif- 
ferent geometries to test growth 
of cells. MSCs are a multipotent 
stem cell, capable of forming cells 
involved in the formation of fat, 
cartilage and bone. 

The researchers grew the 
MSCs in media that help to turn 
these cells into either adipocytes 
(fat cells) or osteoclasts (bone 
cells). They found that when they 
grew the MSCs on a flat surface 
so that the cells grew into what is 
known as a monolayer, or single 
layer of cells, the MSCs differen- 
tiated into both types of cells. 

The interesting part is that the 
adipocytes preferentially grew in 
the center of the layer, whereas 
the osteocytes grew around the 
outside. This shows that cells can 
undergo cell determination based 
on the geometry of the structure 
in which they are growing. 

They then asked what effect 
the structure had on the cell-fate 
determination. They grew cells 
on many different shapes, includ- 
ing a rectangle, square, annulus 
or ring, ellipse and sinusoidal 
bands. Each time they found that 
cells in the high stress regions 
— for instance, at the corner of 
a square — form osteocytes and 
those in the low stress regions 
form adipocytes. 

' “The concavity of an edge, 
rather than its presence inside or 
outside a monolayer, determined 
the mechanical forces, and there- 
fore the cell type, present at that 
edge,” Ruiz said. 

- This was proven by plating 
the cells on a pad that has little 
micro needles which detect tiny 
changes in forces. The tension in 
the cells which directed the MSCs 
to the osteocyte linege could be 
removed with these devices. 

Feeding the cells a small mol- 
ecule that blocks cell tension 
should stop this process, and that 
is exactly what was observed. 
Adding this molecule stopped 
the MSCs from turning into the 
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osteocytes, which instead be- 
came adipocytes. 

Other research into cell biol- 
ogy has shown that genes ex- 
pressed in the two-dimensional 
cell cultures is not the same as 
the genes expressed in three di- 
mensions. So, the U. Penn. team 
created 3D cell structures and 
looked for the same cell-lineage 
patterning they had seen in the 
2D cell culture. 

Even in these 3D blocks of cells, 
the outside of the box would be os- 
teocytes and the inside of the box 
would be adipocytes. This mimics 
what is seen in actually structures 
in the body. Cells in the body form 
a hollow bone structure, which is 
filled with fat cells. 

The novel work by this team 
has enormous implications for 
the future of stem cell biology re- 
search, especially for regenerative 


medicine. This emerging medical 
field works on creating tissue-spe- | 
cific cells and structures that can 
aid in the regeneration of dam- 
aged tissues in the body. 

This research could help de- 
fine limits on what structures 
could actually be made. Also, it | 
illuminates a new role for me- 
chanical forces in cell lineage 
specification and how it contrib- | 
utes with chemical morphogens 
to create the tissues of the body. 
Future work in this research will | 
look more directly at the possibil- | 
ity that geometric abnormalities 
contribute to diseases. 

“{The] most interesting ques- 
tion that remains to be under- 
stood is how mechanical force 
is transduced to the chemical | 
signals that bring about the gene 
expression changes required for 
differentiation,” Ruiz said. 


rug helps HIV iniect brain 


By SAM OHMER 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


HIV is adept at evading the 
human body’s natural defenses, 
sneaking into cells and remaining 
there without detection, often for 
years. Scientists are studying this 
initial process, when the virus first 
infects cells, with hopes of learning 
how to block it. A new clue comes 
in the study of the way the virus 
first enters cells in the brain. 

Scientists led by Avindra Nath 
of Hopkins and Ashok Chauhan 
at the University of South Caro- 
lina School of Medicine have been 
studying the way HIV uptake oc- 
curs in a class of brain cells called 
astrocytes. 

Unlike neurons, which trans- 
mit and store information in the 
nervous _sys- 
tem, astrocytes 
are supporting 
cells: They soak 
up ions, regu- 
late the brain’s 
chemistry and 
play an integral 
role in forming 
the barrier be- 
tween the blood 
stream and the 
brain’s tissues. 

A group led 
by Nath and 
Chauhan shows, 
in a paper ap- 
pearing online 
in the journal Virology, that a com- 
monly used drug, chloroquine, 
causes astrocytes to soak up more 
HIV virus. 

Chloroquine is commonly 
prescribed to treat malaria infec- 
tions. But it turns out that, at least 
in astrocytes, chloroquine actu- 
ally extends the life of the HIV 
virus by reducing its rate of de- 
struction in the cells’ lysosomes. 

Over time, this increased 
uptake of HIV paired with the 
decreased degradation yields a 
large store of HIV particles that 
can lead to complications of HIV- 
AIDS in the nervous system, 
which include dementia, seizures 
and loss of cognitive and sensory 
functions. 

It would be fairly rare for a per- 
son with HIV or AIDS to be given 
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Astrocytes, supporting cells in the ner- 
vous system,.are susceptible to HIV. 


chloroquine — they would have 
to also be infected with malaria 
— so itis unlikely that physicians 
are unwittingly causing harm to 
their patients. But this discovery 
does lead to new ways of study- 
ing the way HIV is handled and 
stored in the brain. 

Glial cells, the class of support- 
ing cells in the brain that includes 
astrocytes, outnumber neurons 
nine to one; This means that if 
there are 100 billion neurons in an 
adult human brain, there are an- 
other 900 billion glial cells — and 
most of these are astrocytes. In 
fact, about half of the cells in the 
cerebral cortex are astrocytes. 

But if astrocytes are facilitating 
HIV uptake, they can make a big 
difference in the way in which the 
neurological symptoms of AIDS 
develop. 

This mecha- 
nism is illumi- 
nating because 
it is very dif- 
ferent from the 
way HIV nor- 
mally enters 
cells. In other 
cells —in blood 
cells, for exam- 
ple — the HIV 
virus interacts 
with a protein 
called CD4 on 
the cell’s sur- 
face, and uses 
these receptors 
to enter the cells. 

In astrocytes, however, the 
entry pathway does not involve 
CD4. Instead, the virus is taken 
up via endocytosis, a process 
in which part of the cell’s mem- 
brane closes around the particle 
being taken in, making a small 
sac that can then travel around 
within the cell. 

Chloroquine works on both 
malaria and the HIV virus by af- 
fecting endocytotic activity in the 
cell. In this case, it both increases 
HIV uptake into the astrocytes 
and also slows its degradation. 
Because chloroquine prevents 
these viral particles from being 
destroyed, the virus survives 
longer in the brain and might 
lead to an earlier or more severe 
expression of AIDS. 





plicated and is in fact the most | 


advanced research instrument on 
the surface of the planet. Assum- 





ing [you can] push a button and | 


it will turn immediately, well you 
can hope for it...” 

Despite the setback, Blumen- 
feld and his colleagues are happy 
the LHC was able to run at all 
when they initially turned it on. 

Although the LHC is primari- 
ly a physics research instrument, 


it is also a piece of engineering | 


art. A few hundred million elec- 
tronics channels and entire halls 
filled with computers represent 
one of the most complex engi- 
neering endeavors in history. The 
fact that a lot of the technology 


ting edge of its field is stunning 


| enough. 


Unfortunately, the LHC was 


| already planned to go offline in 


December because of the cold 
alpine weather, and the two 
months of repairs will run into 
that time. Blumenfeld, who spent 
an entire decade in Geneva as 
a Columbia grad student and 
postdoctoral fellow, recalls those 
“critical days” each winter. 
Blumenfeld is still hopeful for 
at least a preliminary run of the 
collider before the place shuts 
down for the winter. “Maybe 


they push a little bit for the spe- | 
| and the viruses. 


cial occasion. I’d certainly like a 
few collisions.” 
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Of tests Mathematical models predict 


path of evolution in bacteria 


By JEFFREY SIEGEL 
For the News-Letter 


How can scientists study evo- 
lution in action? Given the length 
of time it takes most species to 
produce new generations, evo- 
lution can only be examined by 
inference: by studying the rem- 
nants of evolution left over in our 
anatomy or in the fossil record. 

For bacteria, which reproduce 
rapidly, scientists can conduct 
lab experiments to study how the 
organisms change in response 
to different challenges. In other 
words, they can recreate evolu- 
tion in the laboratory. 

“It is now commonplace to 
take a big evolutionary or eco- 
logical questions out of the field 
and into the lab, allowing a free- 
running experiment to tell you 
the answer toa question,” micro- 
biologist Laurence Hurst said. 

But there is a problem with 
these studies. “How do you know 
if your experiment is in any man- 
ner typical?” he asked. Hurst, 
a professor at the University of 
Bath in England, published a pa- 
per on the topic in the Sept. 11 is- 


| sue of the journal Nature. 


Hurst’s team tried to answer 
this question by looking at the 
relationship between food lev- 
els and population diversity in 


| bacteria. The research group had 
used in the LHC is at the cut- | 





two distinct tasks. 

Samantha Forde, from the Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Cruz, 
conducted laboratory experiments 
on the relationship between food 
supply and biodiversity. 

She grew E. coli bacteria and 
bacteriophages — viruses that 
target bacterial cells — in envi- 
ronments with different nutrient 
levels, then examined them after 
150 generations. 

Other members of the project, 
based at Imperial College Lon- 
don, developed a mathematical 
model for this relationship that 
could be generalized to reflect di- 
interactions between the bacteria 


“The model predicted that 


diversity of the bacteria and vi- 
ruses should be higher in the low 
resource [low-nutrient] environ- 
ment than in the high resource 
environment, based on the type 
of interaction between the bacte- 
ria and virus,” Forde said. “This is 
what I found in the experiments.” 

Interestingly, different viruses 
could have very different results. 
“The genetic details of the inter- 
action between the bacteria and 
virus do determine the shape of 
the relationship between resource 
input and diversity,” Forde said. 

If a different virus were used, 
the effects could be exactly op- 
posite to what the team found: 
Diversity would be greater in en- 
vironments with more nutrients 
than in environments with less 
nutrients, according to the model. 

Hurst said that the mathemat- 
ical model “could capture the 
outcome of the experiments and 
predict many detailed features of 
the outcome,” and that “we could 
tune the model in many ways to 
see if other systems might behave 
differently and if so why.” 

Where do these experiments 
lead? “The next step in our re- 
search is to further test the model 
predictions with experiments,” 
Forde said. She aims to test the 
mathematical model’s prediction 
that lambda virus, which inter- 
acts with E. coli in a different way 
than does the T7 bacteriophage, 
would leads to a different result 
in biodiversity. 

Hurst had two other goals in 
mind. “The most obvious direc- 
tion is to experimentally explore 
further systems. From the model 
it looks as though different fla- 
vours of gene-for-gene interaction 
can give different results. This and 
experimental confirmation of the 
behavior of lambda phage will be 
important to study,” Hurst said. 

He is also interested in wheth- 
er his model can account for evo- 
lution in other organisms and 
under other conditions. “This is a 
question about the generalizabil- 
ity of a particular class of math- 
ematical models.” 
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(lassrooms that don’t make the grade Enjoy your home and avoid eviction 


By CARA SELICK 


Your News-Letter Editor 


Humanities majors through- 
out the Hopkins community are 
currently in mourning. The an- 
tithesis of a storybook Rapunzel, 
we have been unceremoniously 
tossed out of our high tower. And 
the resulting splat has not been 
pretty. 

While the renovation of Gil- 
man Hall is much needed and 
much anticipated, 
it has left many de- 
partments without a 
home. This has had 
an effect on the lives 
of both students and 
teachers alike. 


Professors with 
their offices previ- 
ously in Gilman 


have been transport- 
ed south for a long 
winter. As_ stated 
and debated in pre- 
vious News-Letter 
articles, many offic- 
es have been relocat- 
ed to Dell House on 
29th and N. Charles. 
While not complete- 
ly out of reach, this 
new location can be 
quite the walk from 
many locations on 
and around campus, 
making it more dif- 
ficult to meet with 
professors during office hours. 

This inaccessibility has sev- 
eral people questioning the Dell 
House decision. In fact, when 
trying to ask someone if it is 
difficult to meet with a profes- 
sor there, I was unable to find 
anyone who had felt it worth the 
trouble. “The problem with the 
Dell House is that it is so far out 
of my natural orbit,” junior Sar- 
ah Sabshon said. “I can no longer 
just swing by a professor’s office 
to hand in an assignment, ask a 
question, or just say hello.” 

Professorial offices aren’t the 
only things to be relocated and 
dislocated due to Gilman’s close. 
Many classes which would nor- 
mally meet in the building are 
now scattered around the cam- 
pus and beyond. 

The Writing Seminars courses 
are feeling the blow especially 
hard after becoming accustomed 
to years in Gilman 500. Courses 
once held just below the chim- 
ing bells are now held anywhere 
and everywhere. Stifled creativ- 
ity in the windowless tombs of 
Dunning are the least of all wor- 
ries, however. 

Some writing courses, as well 


as English courses and a few 
other subjects, are now held in 
the most random of places. These 
range anywhere from the base- 
ment of Wolman to the meeting 
room in Charles Commons, to 
three blocks down in Dell House 
itself. “The most absurd thing 
about having everything moved 
to Dell House is that professors 
with classes 15 minutes apart 
end up having to push class 
back by a few minutes just so 





they can get to class on time,” 
junior Jamie MacGillis said. “I’m 
in the same boat as these hurried 
professors. On Thursdays I had 
to practically jog from Bloom- 
berg to Dell House in 10 minutes 
until my professor pushed class 
back by five minutes.” 

These off-campus locations 
are far from the ideal. For start- 
ers, many humanities courses 
meet in smaller groups which 
work best with a somewhat 
round-table setting. This facili- 
tates discussion and even an 
intimacy amongst the students 
and professors (in the cleanest 
sense of the word). While Dell 
House provides conference 
rooms with large tables, several 
of the other random meeting 
spots don’t even provide desks, 
forcing students to sit in simple 
chairs and write on their laps. 

Lack of a King Arthur-esque 
table isn’t the only drawback to 
these scattered locales. Some 
are just completely inadequate 
learning environments. For in- 
stance, the Wolman Basement 
Meeting Room is one of the 
noisiest places on campus. A de- 
funct door alarm goes off every 
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The Dell House has taken Gilman's place as the new humanities home. 


two minutes and traffic at the 
mailroom results in many fresh- 


away fromthe “classroom.” 
“My Readings in Contempo- 
rary Fiction class was meeting 
in the Wolman basement origi- 
nally, and we had to move it to 
Dell House — which is obvious- 
ly inconvenient — because there 


were alarms going off all the | 


time. It was impossible to con- 
centrate; It’s really not a suitable 
location for classes 
to be held,” Writ- 
ing Seminars major 
Alexandra Watson 
said. 

Charles Com- 
mons as a classroom 
has its cons as well. 
“Personally, I’m glad 
they’re _ renovating 


junior Julia Dischell 
said, “but it would be 
great to be able to get 
to my classes without 
having to sign into 
residence halls.” 

Dell House has 
the obvious disad- 
vantage of being 
far away, especially 
since most courses 
being held there are 
for upperclassmen, 
many of whom live 
on the entirely op- 
posite side of cam- 
pus, a good 30 minutes away on 
foot. 








ee 


While most people agree | 


that these relocations are not 
the end of the world, the Gil- 
man renovations have caused 
much minor distress, especial- 
ly due to the fact that most of 
the students suffering the con- 
sequences will no longer be at 
Hopkins to reap the benefits 
once the project is finished. 

Many students have noted 
the injustice in the fact that it 
seems to be mostly the upper- 
level courses that are most dis- 
placed. Since Gilman won’t be 
complete for another two years 
or so, that means these juniors 
and seniors will be gone before 
they get a chance to utilize these 
advancements. Therefore, their 
lives are in a mini-upheaval to 
benefit the next “generation” of 
students. 

True, most of this is a bit 
overly dramatic. It’s really not 
too big of a deal to have to walk 
an extra few minutes to class or 
to not have the optimal class- 
room to fit your needs. Howev- 
er, it is still a concern amongst 
many humanities students. 
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Gilman. It needed it,” | 





| By DAVID MIELES 
| Kor the News-Letter 
men loudly conversing two feet | 


With the new noise ordinances, 
partying has become more dif- 
ficult than ever. In fact, having 
too much fun can even get you 
evicted, not to mention having 
your party busted. 

While, for the most part, par- 
ty safety and noise control may 
not be the first things on your 


| mind when planning a big bash, 


these concerns should top your 
list, ahead of where to find the 
booze. 

Here are some helpful tips, 
tried and true, to help keep a 
house party fun, while stil] keep- 
ing your house. 


1. Keep the music down as much 
as possible. 

While having a good party 
may require loud music, try not 
to overdo it. Loud speakers are 
the main reason parties get bust- 
ed. If you are at a house party and 
you can hear the music outside 
of the house, then you know it’s 
out of hand. This is when neigh- 
bors start to complain. And when 
neighbors start to complain, po- 
lice start to come and you start to 
get busted. 


| 2. Lower the bass. 


I know this sort of goes with 


| the previous one, but lowering 


the bass has as much of an effect 
as lowering the overall volume, if 
not more. 

High bass causes the inces- 
sant thumping heard outside and 
is the most disruptive for those 
surrounding the house. Not only 
do you hear bass, but you can feel 
it as well, making it all the more 
annoying for your neighbors, 
causing problems for your party. 


3. Keep the noise contained. 

If you're throwing a party at 
your house, you're going to want 
to make sure to keep everyone 
(or as many people as possible) 
down in the basement. Having 
people upstairs will cause a lot 
more noise than having people 
downstairs because the basement 
walls are much thicker than the 
higher floors, therefore provid- 
ing the best noise insulation. 

Plus, there’s the obvious ben- 
efit of being further away from 
street level, and therefore keep- 
ing the noise further away from 
passers-by and neighbors. 


4. Don't let people leave with 
drinks in their hands. 

This one should just bea given. 
Having an open drink outside is 
not only dumb, but it’s also ille- 
gal. Police can easily follow the 
trail back to your house and bust 
you. They can also write up and 
even arrest the people holding 
the cups, which never leaves a 


good impression of your gather- 
ing. 

Save yourself some major 
headaches and don’t let anyone 
leave the place with an open 
drink in their hand. (Don’t let 
them leave with a closed drink 
either, though, because then they 
are just stealing from you!) 

5. Talk to your neighbors. 

If you find yourself having 
trouble with the authorities 
very frequently, it’s probably 
due to your neighbors ratting 
you out. 

It’s always better to establish a 
good relationship with neighbors 
so that, when the time comes, you 
feel comfortable informing them 
that you're going to be having a 
party. 

The more they like you, the 
more lenient they will be towards 
you, and therefore the more you'll 
be able to get away with. On the 
same note, informing them be- 
forehand is another way to ensure 
that they don’t get upset. 


6. Keep the people under control. 

Now, I know you have the 
friend that always overdoes the 
drinking every time he/she goes 
out, and gets obnoxiously loud 
while doing so. Well, that’s the 
guy/girl you have to keep under 
control. 

Make sure they don’t do any- 
thing dumb like start a fight or 
go out screaming in the middle 
of night (because that’s just ask- 
ing for trouble, and not only from 
the cops ... this is Baltimore, in 
case you all forgot). If you have 
your hands full, maybe appoint 
a friend to watch over him/her. 
Or only invite people who'll be- 
have. 


7. Keep yourself under control. 


Because you are the host, you 
should be the one who’s respon- 
sible for everything running 
smoothly. That means that you 
are going to have to limit yourself 
when drinking and partying. 

I'm not saying that you 
shouldn’t have a good time at 
your own party, but instead, 
make sure that you are taking 
care of your own place, so that 
next morning, you don’t wake 
up to a totally messed up house 
or a citation. If you black out, 
you can blame no one but your- 
self, and that’s never good. 


8. Know who is coming. 

One of the things I hate the 
most is when I invite someone 
to come over to my place, only 
to find out that they’ve brought 
along a posse of friends I have 
never even met. It’s alright to 
have friends bring friends, as 
long as you know about it before- 
hand. 

Keep on top of who's coming 
and make sure you know who 
your friends are bringing along. 
You don’t want to be held respon- 
sible for someone else's (especial- 
ly someone you don’t even know) 
mistakes. 


9. Have help. 

Managing a party is a lot of 
responsibility and work, far too 
much for a single person. Hay- 
ing several people stationed 
throughout the party to manage 
people who have gotten out of 
hand makes the job easier on ev- 
eryone. 


10. Don’t forget to have fun! 

While everything above may 
sound like hard work and a bore, 
that doesn’t mean you shouldn't 
have fun at your own party! Just 
make it responsible fun. 
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True lile: Facebook obsessions out of hand 


By CARA SELICK 
Your News-Letter Editor 


It’s 1 a.m.andI probably should 
be writing an article for the 
News-Letter, or doing the read- 
ing for my Anthropology course, 
or even answering my mom’s last 
e-mail. Instead, I’m staring at an 
all too familiar screen. 

You probably know which one 
I'm talking about. I'll give you a 
hint: on the right side a small icon 
tells me that the Heroes premiere 
is tonight and another icon tells 
me that four of my friends have 
their birthdays tomorrow. 

On the left is an endless list, 
stating the actions in the last five 
hours of practically each and 
every person I’ve ever met. This 
person posted pictures, that per- 
son changed their status, these 
people broke up. 

If you haven't guessed it by 
now, you've probably been living 
under a rock or just have far more 
self control than myself. The cul- 
prit? Facebook. 

I’m afraid I, like far too many 
students, have a huge case of 
Facebook-itis. Or perhaps Face- 
book-phelia is a better term to 
use. I am guilty of posting on 
my boyfriend’s wall when he 
is sitting right next to me on 
the couch. I am guilty of sifting 
through other people’s pictures 
when I should be studying. And 
Iam definitely guilty of listlessly 
clicking on just about anything, 


going from one “friend” to the 
next, just because it’s easier than 
actually doing my work. 

Facebook is, without a doubt, 
the most convenient procrastina- 
tion tool. I couldn't even begin to 
explain to you why I visit the site 
almost as compulsively as I check 
my e-mail (and believe me, that’s 
bad as well), but it’s definitely an 
addiction. 

Luckily for me, I’m not alone. 
When confessing this sick ob- 
session to friends, I’ve found 
that many hang their heads in 
shame and admit that they, too, 
have spent far too many hours 
on Facebook. In fact, they have 
gone so far as to call themselves 
Facebook-stalkers or creepers. 
However, unlike myself, they ap- 
parently are too ashamed of their 
actions to allow me to report 
their names. 

Nevertheless, I myself, while 
I don’t take pride in it, am not 
embarrassed by my time spent 
on the networking site. For one 
thing, it’s the only contact I have 
with many people. Now being a 
junior, several of my friends are 
abroad, and this is a free, fast way 
to see how they are doing with- 


out having to coordinate time 


zones. I can talk to my brother in 
San Francisco about how freaky 
it is that our baby sister is now 
driving. I can find out about my 
sister’s latest boyfriends (another 
freaky occurrence) before my 
mom does. Even my best friend’s 


be 


autistic brother has a Facebook 
Page. So do several of my friends’ 
mothers. The site is what it’s ad- 
vertising itself to be: a network 
ing/friendship site. 

However, I have to admit that 
while this is excellent, Facebook 
has lost some of its flair for me. 


‘While it’s great to be able to con- 


tact just about anybody on the 
face of the planet, the exclusivity 
is gone. The site used to be a rite 
of passage upon the obtaining of 
a college e-mail address. Then 
they opened it up to anybody 
with a high school network. And 
now anybody with a pulse and a 
general knowledge of a computer 
can join. 

While this obviously doesn’t 
stop my idle surfing through peo- 
ple’s profiles, it does make what I 
find less interesting. The number 
of graduation photo albums I en- 
countered over the summer was 
sickening. While it may be excit- 
ing for someone in high school 
or a recent high school graduate 
to view, frankly I could care les§ 
about another hundred people in 
caps and gowns. 

Whether or not you agree with 
the direction Facebook is taking 
(including the oh-so-controver. 
sial debate over the latest layout), 
chances are you have submitted 
to its powers, at least briefly. Is 
this a bad thing? If you don’t talk 
to people in person, yes. But all in 


all, a little procrastination never | 


_ hurt anybody. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


By L. R. Greenberg 
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The Pessimist - By Ruchee Shrestha 
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Pun Intended By Saumya Gurbani 


In honor of the season three premiere of Heroes, we thought we'd do a little research into genetics. 
And what we found is much closer to home than We thought: the Human Jean-ome Project (HJP). 


Jeans control a large portion of our day, spiraling from our waist to our heel-ix and toes. Rugged, 
frayed, flexible and sleek, jeans take on different forms when We engage in different activities. Each 
set is different, each a unique form of Denim-Natured Apparel (DNA for short). 


The HJP seeks to bring about a-wear-ness about jeans. It will even give you the knowledge to have 
complete control over your jeans; With thousands of combinations of DNA, the possibilities are end- 
less. Tired of dark blue? Switch to washed-out and frayed. 
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Underclassmen rise to top of Centennial Invitational W. soccer dominates 


In the first tennis tournament of the season, the underclassmen of the men’s and women’s leams lore apart the competition 


By KAT BASELICE 


For the News-Letter 


The underclassman of the 
Hopkins Tennis team showed 
this past weekend that all good 
things come in threes — three 
divisions of success (game, set, 
match), three days of competi- 
tion, and three titles swept by the 
Blue Jays at the Centennial Con- 
ference Invitational, hosted by 
Franklin & Marshall. 

The Jays went into this week- 
end’s tournament with only 
their freshmen and two sopho- 
mores. Despite this, “The other 
coaches were taken aback. We 
came in with a very strong 
freshman class,” Coach Chuck 
Willenborg said. 

In addition to their strong 
young talent, the Lady Jays are 
returning all of last year’s start- 
ers in the 2009 season. 

In the women’s singles com- 
petition, Carolyn Warren defeat- 
ed Dickinson’s Joelle Nitzberg, 
Gettysburg’s Katie Taylor and 
Muhlenberg’s Carly Rotfeld to 
gain a spot in the finals against 
her teammate Mallory Willen- 
borg. Willenborg beat out Bryn 
Mawr’s Karen Ginsburg and 
Haverford’s Katie Wettick for 
her shot in the finals. 

The match between Warren 
and Willenborg was close. Af- 
ter Willenborg took the first set 
6-2, Warren took the next two 
sets (7-5 and 6-1) and the match. 
“We both did great. We both got 
to the finals and that’s the best 
thing Hopkins could have hoped 
for,” Willenborg, who suffered a 
right hamstring pull while lung- 
ing for the ball at the end of the 
second set, said, 

“It was just a great match,” 
said Coach Willenborg. “It could 
have gone either way. It was a 
high level of tennis.” 

On the men’s side, both the 
men’s singles and doubles final 
matches saw battles between 
Hopkins athletes. Orlando Fer- 
rer and Warren Elgort both 
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Junior team captain David Maldow looks to be a team leader this upcoming season, delivering yet another strong performance. 


won three straight-set matches 
before advancing to face each 
other in the finals. Elgort won 
the first set 6-4, but Ferrer took 
the next two (6-3 and 6-0) and 
the title. 

In men’s 





from Gettysburg and Franklin & 
Marshall for their spot. In the 
finals, Barnaby and Schneiders 
edged out Rauck and Chang with 
a score of 9-7 for the win. 

While ten- 





doubles, — Ja- 


I feel like we haven’t 


nis is usually 
considered a 


cob Barnaby spring sport, 
and —sopho- even reached our pea ke oe 
more Jake f ments and 
Schneiders yet, but I feel like invitationals 
faced off — dla are important 
against team- We Could play wit for teams who 
mates Mi the top teams in the are searching 
chael Chang to gain recog- 
and sopho- country. nition and to 
more Ryan have players 
Rauck in the —CHuck WILLENBORG, achieve All- 
final match. COACH American ti- 


After a hard 
match against 
Muhlenberg, Barnaby and Sch- 
neiders defeated Dickinson and 
Gettysburg to advance, while 
Rauck and Chang defeated teams 


tles. With such 
a young team 
and only a month of training, 
Coach Willenborg admits that 
the Blue Jays could improve one 
thing about their game — con- 


MONDAYS- Buy 10 wings, get 10 FREE 


TUESDAYS- 1/2 price on all dinner pastas 


WEDNESDAY- 1/2 price Burgers 


THURSDAYS- 14” cheesesteaks for the 7” price 





3015 St. Paul Street 
410-235-2501 





ESPN COLLEGE GAMEPLAN - all the college foot- 
ball games, all the time 


NFL SUNDAY TICKET - watch every NFL game 
every week at BERT'S 





ditioning: “It’s hard to practice. 
There is so much emphasis on 
academics; You can only practice 


play for five. That’s why these 
tournaments are so important.” 
With three all-Hopkins final 
matches this past weekend, the 
team is certainly showing that it 
has the potential to go far when 
the spring season comes. Ac- 
cording to Coach Willenborg, 
“The last two years we have 
been one of the strongest pro- 


grams at Hopkins. I feel like we | 


haven't even reached our peak 
yet, but I feel like we could play 
with the top teams in the coun- 
bryan 

“Ym pretty optimistic that 
we're going to go pretty far. I’m 
only a freshman and we have a 
lot of time to work with. But I’m 
excited to see how the season 
plays out in the spring,” Mallory 
Willenborg said. 

The women’s team will go 
on to compete at the Intercolle- 
giate Tennis Association (ITA) 
Southeast Regional Tournament 


at Mary Washington this week | 


end. 


The men will have their shot | 


at the ITA tournament on the 
weekend of Oct. 4, also at Mary 
Washington. Both the men’s and 
women’s Blue Jays look to estab- 
lish themselves as a force to be 
reckoned with., and after this 
past weekend, it looks like they 
will do just that. 


winless Shorewomen 


By SHANT KESKINYAN 


| Kor the News-Letter 


The Hopkins women’s soc- 
cer team had their first Centen- 
nial Conference game this past 
Saturday at Homewood Field. 
Coming into the game with a 
4-0-2 record, the women host- 
ed the 0-5 Washington College 
Shorewomen. 

The tone of the game was set 
from the get-go. Junior Caitlin 
Moore put the Lady Blue Jays 
on the board just eight minutes 
and 43 seconds into the match. 
Off of a pass from senior Molly 
Steele, Moore squeezed a shot 
past Washington College goalie 
Tori Ripple into the far corner of 
the net. Just over 10 minutes after 


| the first goal of the game, Steele 


was again involved in another 
goal. This time, she was the one 


| scoring. Off of a pass from sopho- 
| more Allie Zazzali, Steele scored 


her first goal of the season at the 


| 18:07 mark. Following the pass 


first, score second trend, Zazzali 
scored her second goal of the sea- 
son at the 38:18 mark to put Hop- 


| kins up 3-0 in the first half. 
two hours, while in matches you | 


As the second half started, the 


| Lady Blue Jays continued play 


with the same intensity they ex- 
hibited throughout the first half. 
On a penalty kick at 55:48, fresh- 
man Ava Sheininger scored her 


first career goal to put Hopkins 
up 4-0 and securing the win for 
the Blue Jays. 

“Scoring my first goal was 
actually quite calming to have 
that done and out of the way,” 
Sheininger said. “Our team is 
looking really good for this sea- 
son. We are currently ranked 
ninth in the nation which is re- 
ally big for us and we hope to 
keep that up.” 

The Blue Jay defense was ex- 
tremely strong throughout the 
entire game, not letting up a sin- 
gle shot on goal throughout both 
periods. It was a very easy game 
for goalie Karen Guszkowski. 

On the other side of the ball, 
the Hopkins offense was domi- 
nant. The Lady Blue Jays shot the 
ball 13 times in the first period 
and 12 times in the second pe- 
riod. They also took five corner 
kicks in the first period and eight 
in the second period. The domi- 
nance of the offense was a relief 
for the team’s defense, as the ball , 
never made it more than 10 yards 
into Blue Jay territory for the 
whole game. 

The Lady Blue Jays advance 
to 5-0-2 and in doing so improve 
coach Leo Weil’s career win re- 
cord to 196. They continue their 
season at Homewood field this 
coming Saturday at 1 p.m. against 
Swarthmore College. 








Freshman forward Erica Suter drives the 
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ball upfield toward the opponent's goal. 
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Junior QB Michael Murray last season. 


Undeleated 


lootball blasts 
the Bullets 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12. 
is the first Hopkins running back 
since 1990 to rush for four touch- 
downs in a single game and 
the fourth all-time. He was also 
named the Centennial Offensive 
Player of the Week for his perfor- 
mance. 

Tomlin’s 260-yard passing per- 
formance is set as the third high- 
est passing game by a freshman, 
only nine yards of the record set 
by Coach Margraff in 1978. The 
Blue Jays racked up a total of- 
fense of 497 yards with 286 in the 
air and 211 on the ground. 

The Jays return to play on 
Saturday for another Centennial 
Conference match-up against un- 
defeated 3-0 Moravian. Hopkins 
and Moravian stand as the only 
3-0 teams in the conference. 

The next game at Homewood 
field will be on Oct. 4 at 1 p.m. 
against Muhlenberg, as the Jays 
plan to remain undefeated in 
conference play. 











Water Polo upsets Harvard to 


take second at 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 — 
of 10-9. 

This concluded the tourna- 
ment for the first day and al- 
lowed the Jays to advance to 
their first ECAC finals in school 
history. After defeating the third 
and second-seeded teams, Hop- 
kins water polo had to face up 
against #12 St. Francis College, 
from Brooklyn, NY. 

St. Francis is composed pri- 
marily of international students 
hailing from countries such as 
Croatia, Serbia and Hungary. 
Much of their roster is composed 
of older players in their mid-20s 
and many of them have the po- 
tential to go professional. The 
Blue Jays were fully aware of this 
before the game, having played 
them multiple times in the past 
years. 

Earlier this year, the Terriers 
defeated the Hopkins Blue Jays 
17-8 in the Navy Open. Being the 
only ranked team in the tourna- 
ment, St. Francis proved a dif- 
ficult obstacle blocking the Blue 
Jays’ goal of becoming ECAC 
Champions. 

On Sunday evening, the Jays 
lost to the aggressive and ex- 
perienced St. Francis team by a 
score of 16-7. Although this was 
a tough loss for the Jays, the Ter- 
riers are among the NCAA Divi- 
sion I schools giving the Blue Jays 
good exposure to talented and 
competitive teams. 

“Being exposed to Division 


| I schools gives our team a com- 


petitive edge and allows us to 
continuously improve,” senior 
utility player Josh Kratz said. 
“We consider ourselves Division 
|, although we are Division II]. 


ECAC Tourney 


I don’t know a Division I team 
on the east coast that we cannot 
compete against.” 

In fact, Kratz was named 
a CWPA Southern Division 
Player of the week for his per- 
formance in the Princeton In-, 
vitational. He scored six goals, , 
four assists, three steals and 
five ejections against some of 
the highest ranked teams in the 
nation. 

In addition to Hopkins’s re- 
cent success at Harvard, the 
water polo team accomplished 
a feat that had never before 
occurred in the history of the 
program. In their second game 
of the day at the Princeton Invi- 
tational, the Jays achieved their 
first win against the #11 Naval 
Academy. This upset, after 39 
consecutive losses to Navy, was. 
one that the team took much 
pride in. 

“We have an incredibly deep 
team, a much different team than, 
any other team I’ve played with,” | 
senior Peter Davis said. “We have , 
good freshmen and a large num-. 
ber of juniors still with us. This. 
gives our team much needed. 
depth and ability.” : 

Now, with their goal of being. 
ranked first in the Division IIL, 
polling, the currently second-, 
ranked Hopkins team is aim;, 
ing to win all four games in the. 
Claremont Tournament in Cla- 
remont, Cal. They will compete 
against the #1 Division III school, 
Redlands University, as well as 
other Division III teams. 

Their next competition will 
be on Friday against Bucknell at 
home. Competition will begin at 
8 p.m. ; 
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ANDREW KASE -. FOOTBALL 


A Kase study in football leadershi 


By CHIP HARSH 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Andrew Kase is leading the 
Hopkins football team to a rip 
roaring 3-0 start. This past Sat- 
urday, Kase ran for 173 yards 
‘and made four rushing touch- 
downs as the Jays downed the 


Gettysburg Bul- 
lets 49-27. 
Kase, a junior 


from Wyoming, 
PA., is the team’s 
only elected cap- 
tain. The coaching 
staff and players 
depend on Kase 
to lead them to 
victory, and so far 
this season the 
running back has 
done just that. 

As an individ- 
ual, Kase has per- 
formed __ extraor- 
dinarily. The 173 
yards is his second 
most in a single 
game (227 yds is 
his most) and the 
ninth time in his 
career at Hopkins 
he has rushed for 
over 100 yards in 
a game. His four 
rushing touch- 
downs against 
Gettysburg tied the school re- 
cord for most in a game. With 339 
total rushing yards, he is on pace 
to break his personal total of 1009 
rushing yards last year. 

His im- 


He is the third Hopkins foot- 
ball player to be named confer- 
ence player of the week so far 
this season. On defense, senior 
cornerback Chris Baldwin was 
named player of the week for his 
incredible performance against 
St. Lawrence, the first game of the 
season. Balwin was also named 
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Captain Andrew Kase has led the Blue Jay football team to a 3-0 record. 


ECAC Southwest Defensive play- 
er of the week. Alex Lachman, a 
sophomore kicker, was named 
special-teams conference player 
of the week for his overtime 
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Week honors. 
For the sea- 
son, Kase is 
second in the 
conference in 
touchdowns 
(6) and fourth in rushing (113 
ypg). This is Kase’s first time be- 
ing named player of the week for 
the conference’s first News-Letter 
athlete of the week award. 

Kase, however, is most im- 
pressed by his team’s 3-0 start. 
“At the end of the day the score- 
board is all that matters” Kase 
said. 





M. Soccer ties Cabrini, downs Swarthmore at Homewood 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Last Wednesday night, the 
Hopkins men’s soccer team trav- 
eled up to Radnor, Penn. for a 
non-conference 
match-up against 
Cabrini College, 
battling to a draw 
for their first 
tie since Nov. 4, 
2006. 

Hopkins would 
have put up the 
first points of the 
first half if not for 
the impressive 
play of Cabrini 
goalie Bryan John- 
son, who made 10 
saves in the first 
half. After no seri- 
ous threats by the 
opposition, the 
first half closed 
with the teams 
tied at zero. 

The second 
half was a differ- 
ent story. Cabrini 
came out of half- 
time poised, and 
scored just four 
minutes into the 

second half. But 
the Jays immedi- 
ately retaliated, 
scoring less than 
two minutes later to tie the game 
at one apiece after a nice give- 
and-go between seniors Akash 
Naik and Nick Guana. 

Sophomore Scott Bukoski 
gave Hopkins its first lead of the 
game in the 66th minute, firing 
in a rebound from sophomore 
Evan Kleinberg. But Cabrini was 
determined not to lose this one, 


First solo captain for the Blue 
Jays in 25 years. Tied single game 
touchdown record with four vs.. 
Gettysburg on Saturday. 






and four re- 
ceiving touch- 
downs __ last 
year, Kase has 
put points on 
the board in 
the first three games. But Kase 
depends on his team. 

As a running back Kase ex- 
pressed how much his success 
depends on the offensive line. 
“We have a big offensive line and 
that allows us to drive against 
any team,” Kase said. “The of- 
fensive line has allowed Hopkins 
to put together long, successful 


scoring in the 83rd minute to tie 
the game yet again. 

Despite outshooting Cabrini 
6-2 in the overtime period, Hop- 
kins failed to score and the game 
ended in a draw. Junior goalie 


Matt saved six shots in the tie. 
“We outshot them 29 to 10. We 
had a lot of opportunities but 
we couldn't put them our way,” 
sophomore defenseman Chris 
Wilson said. 

The Jays did not want their 
next game versus Swarthmore 
College to end so similarly. In its 
first Centennial Conference ac- 


drives.” 
Kase repeated a mantra of head 
coach Jim Margraff, “The sooner 


we become one team and not four 
classes, the sooner we will win.” 
As many yards as Kase brings 
to the Hopkins offense with his 
feet, he brings even more with 
his intangibles. 

Kase aware 
that the freshman 
class would be talent- 
ed and the success of 
the team would de- 
ww : pend on the success 
of the freshman and 
sophomore 
Kase reflects that it 


was 


oa 


classes. 


have attempted 
“help the freshman 
feel a part of the team 
from the get-go.” 
Freshman 
terback Hewitt Tom- 
lin. threw for 260 


downs against the 
Bullets and received 
his snaps from an- 
other freshman Doug 





tain, Kase was specif- 
ically charged with 
the task of making 
sure that all players 
are comfortable on 
the field and working hard to- 
wards victory. 





V. Volleyball spikes competition at 
Carnegie Mellon Crossover tourney 


was he and his fellow | 
upper classmen who | 
to | 


quar- | 


yards and two touch- | 


Drummond. As cap- | 


As the leader of a team which | 


has had little success in the past 
two years but this year expects 
to win the Conference, Kase 
compliments his coaching staff, 
equipped with a well-balanced 


| 25-22, 


play-calling strategy. The Blue | 
Jays beat Randolph-Macon in the | 
second game of the season in tri- | 


ple overtime. This was a huge win 
for the team according to Kase, 
and combined with the decisive 
conference victory, the Jays will 
no longer be underestimated. 
Kase could not stress enough 
that his personal achievements 
are not the only reason for the 
team’s success to start the season. 
This team elected Kase as captain 
but they have won not as an of- 





fense, nor as a defense, nor as a | 


class, but as a team. 

This Saturday Kase and the 
Jays travel again to Moravian for 
their second conference game, 
and then will return home for 


an important game versus the | 
defending Centennial Confer- | 
| but not out, the Jays mounted an 


ence champs Muhlenberg on 
Oct. 4. 


tion last Saturday afternoon. The 
Jays got down to business early. 
Just eight minutes into the game, 
Bukoski found the back of the net 
for his league-leading eighth goal 
of the season. After a nice feed 


into the box from Naik, Bukoski 
controlled the ball and fired it 
past Swarthmore goalie David 
D’Annunzio. 

Hopkins continued to roll 
with the early momentum. Just 
three minutes later, freshman 
Drew Holland scored after an 
impressive string of passes for 
his first career goal. Taking a 
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Sophomore forward Scott Bukoski drives past a Swarthmore forward on Saturday. Bukoski made a goal and an assist. 


By MIKE YUAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The women’s volleyball team 
headed into this past weekend's 
Carnegie Mellon Crossover with 
high expectations. Their 9-3 re- 
cord going into the tournament 
was a testament to the thriving 
system brought in by 
new head coach Greg 
Giovanazzi. 

“Our focus was tech- 
nical in that we had three 
areas we wanted to stress 
improvement on; floor 
defense, blocking and 
more aggressive serv- 
ing,” Giovanazzi said. 

Facing four teams in 
two days, the Jays looked 
to continue their suc- 
cess from earlier this 
season. Headed into the 
tournament, Giovanazzi 
stressed the importance 
of consistency. “We had 
established a single goal 
which was to try to be 
as consistent as possible 
during the last 5-7 points 
of each game. To not 
make unforced errors, to 
keep the pressureon the 
opponent and to contin- 
ue to work on the things 
mentioned above at the 
same time.” 

On day one, the Jays 
went up against John 
Carroll University. Af- 
ter winning the first set 
the Jays faltered 
in the second set, losing 
by a score of 13-25. How- 
ever, Hopkins rebounded 


match, capturing the fourth set 
25-20 and taking the deciding set 
20-18. Freshman Sarah Feicht had 
13 kills in the match, not to be 
outdone by fellow freshman Me- 
lissa Cole’s 25 digs. Lewis piled 
on 47 more assists in game two, 
the most for her in the tourna- 
ment, while Zenoff had 13 kills of 





with a winning record, the Jays 
dominated the Cardinals early 
on. Coming out in the first set 
with a 25-21 victory, Hopkins 
rolled on to win the second set 
by the same score. Otterbein, 
however, didn’t go out without 
a fight. Surging late in the third 
set, Otterbein put the pressure 





quickly by taking the fi- 
nal two sets for the win. 
Hopkins won the third 
set by a score of 25-22, while the 


| fourth set saw a 25-19 advantage. 


Junior Alex Zenoff had 14 kills 
scattered throughout the match, 
while fellow junior Allison Cap- 


| pelaere added 11 kills of her own. 
| Cappelaere also had 21 digs for 


Hopkins. Already leading the 
program in career assists, senior 
Amanda Lewis added 45 more to 
her stats. 

In the second game of the 
day, Hopkins was pitted against 
Muskingum, where several fresh- 
men played key roles. The Jays 
struck first, taking the first set 
25-19. However, the Jays couldn't 
work off of the momentum, fall- 
ing in the next two sets 25-20 
and 25-22, respectively. Down, 


impressive comeback to win the 


corner kick, Bukoski touched the 
ball to junior Max Venker, who in 
turn passed it right back to Bu- 
koski on the endline. From there 
Bukoski played the ball out to the 
top of the box, where senior Mat- 
ty Carlson found a 
streaking Holland. 
Bukoski added an 
assist to his league- 
leading 19 points. 

Up by two, Hop- 
kins was deter- 
mined to play tough 
defense and _ not 
allow Swarthmore 
back in the game, 
and they did just 
that. The defense 
barely allowed an 
opposing shot, and 
Mierley made some 
nice saves, totaling 
four in his second 
shutout of the sea- 
son and sixth of his 
career. 

D’Annunzio had 
three in the loss 
for Swarthmore. 
“Swarthmore _ al- 
ways looks forward 
to this game. It’s 
their biggest game 
of the year, and 
ras we weren't going 
to let the seniors 
down,” sophomore 
defenseman Rob 
Lehnhoff said. “We came out re- 
ally fired up. Everyone wants to 
beat Swarthmore more than any 
other team,” Wilson added. 

The Jays will return to ac- 
tion with Centennial opponent 
Haverford College on Saturday 
afternoon in Haverford, Penn. 
The game is scheduled to take 
place at 3 p.m. 


her own for Hopkins. 

“After finishing day one with 
a 2-0 record, I think we were 
very proud of what we could ac- 
complish here,” Lewis said. “Go- 
ing into each match, we really 
didn’t know what to expect, since 
we had never played any of the 
teams before. So going into day 
two, we treated the games like 
any other game. I don’t think day 
one affected day two's perfor- 
mance level. I think we always 
have the same drive to win no 
matter which game it is.” 

The second day first saw ac- 
tion between Hopkins and Mount 
Union. The match ended up as 
another five set nail-biter, but the 
Jays ended up on the short end 
of the stick this time. After drop- 
ping the first two sets to Mount 
Union by the same score, 25-21, 
Hopkins went on a 2-set run of 
their own, claiming the third 
set 25-18 and the fourth set 25- 
19, forcing a fifth and final set. 
Mount Union, though, edged the 
Jays as they won 15-12, claiming 
the match. Once again, Lewis led 
all Jays in assists, connecting on 
40 in the match. Feicht matched 
her previous game's totals, add- 
ing 13 kills. Senior Fiorella Cas- 
tillo had 15 digs for Hopkins. 

In the second game of the day 
and the final game of the tourna- 
ment, Hopkins faced Otterbein. 
Looking to finish the tournament 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
hers. With 106 points, Emily 
Miller now stands alone. Miller 
was already the school record 
holder for most points and goals 
in a single season, and now she 
has accumulated the most points 
in school history. But the game 
Was not over. 

The celebration was_ short- 
lived; a minute later, a long pass 
led to a tap-in goal for the Bul- 
lets and the lead was cut to one. 
From there, the Blue Jay defense 
slammed the door on Gettys- 
burg, with the final 17 minutes 





of the game passing without so 
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Senior opposite hitter Kim Jackanich sets for teammate and fellow senior Adrienne Young. 


on the Jays, but it proved too lit- 
tle too late, as the Jays came away 
with the win, 27-25. Lewis had 15 
assists and 10 digs, while junior 
Kristen Kozielski had 14 assists. 

Lewis ended the tournament 
with 147 total assists, amounting 
to a total of 4,404 for her career. 

Commenting on Feicht and 
Cole’s key roles in the four 
games played, Lewis remarked, 
“They have integrated into our 
team perfectly and will grow 
tremendously in their four years 
here. I have no doubt that they 
will lead this team to success in 
years to come. We are very ex- 
cited to see more of what they 
can offer.” 

“The team did well,” Giova- 
nazzi said afterwards. “I really 
love coaching this team. They let 
a five-game match get away from 
them by breaking down on the 
aforementioned areas of staying 
steady and staying away from 
unforced errors. We also faced a 
good team and at times the real- 
ity is a good team can force un- 
forced errors. Overall I was very 
happy with our play and with 
the level and organization of the 
tournament.” 

The Jays look to continue im- 
proving on their 12-4 record, as 
they next play Muhlenberg on 
Wednesday in Allentown, PA. 
This will be the first conference 
match-up for Hopkins. 
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The Blue Jays defeated Salisbury in a matchup of undefeated teams last Wednesday. 


Field Hockey remains undeleated 


much as a shot from the Bullets. 

The defeat for the Bullets is 
the first of the year, now with a 
5-1 record, 0-1 in the conference. 
Meanwhile, the Jays continue to 
burn through one of the tough- 
est schedules in the nation at 7-0 
overall, the last undefeated team 
in the conference. Next week, 
they host unranked Swarthmore 
at 4 p.m. As for Miller, she may 
now hold the record for most 
career points, but she’s still four 
goals behind Cariello’s mark of 
49 career goals, making the next _ 
few weeks a personal and team 
battle. 
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Undeleated field hockey climbs national ranks 








By MIKE SUMNER 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Last year, the Hopkins field 
hockey team had one of the best 
seasons in their program’s his- 
tory. As of right now, they’re all 
on their way to surpassing last 
year’s mark and gaining national 
attention. Their schedule is al- 
ready littered with victories over 
top-quality opponents, includ- 
ing a 2-1 victory over #20 Lynch- 
burg and a huge upset over #2 
Salisbury. Their latest victim? 
Fifteenth-ranked Gettysburg. On 
Saturday, the Jay’s unstoppable 
offense and top-notch defense 
held together for a 3-2 victory. 

The story of the day belonged 
to Emily Miller. The senior for- 
ward came into the game with 
100 career points for the team, 
four short of alumni Beth Cariel- 
lo’s record of 104 career points, a 
record that’s held for over nearly 
15 years. Undaunted, she wasted 
no time in putting the Jays ahead. 
Andrea Vandersall’s pass from 
the right found her in the middle 
for the easy shot — the goalie 
stood no chance. They were less 
than two minutes into the game, 
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Sophomore midfielder Ariana Branchini races upfield against a Salisbury defender to re-gain possession in Tuesday's match-up. 


and the Jays had already scored. 
But unfortunately the lead 
didn’t hold. The Bullets managed 
to find a hole in the Jay defense in 
the 7th minute. A pass from out 


on the right found a streaking 
player in front of the goal and the 
score was leveled. With the teams 
now knotted at 1-1, neither side 
was able to break down the other 





Jays blast the Bullets with explosive offense 


Ina high-scoring offensive shootout, the Jays came out on top at Gettysburg’s Homecoming 


By GERALD BILLAC 
For the News-Letter 


Alumni gathered in the Get- 
tysburg stands for their Home- 
coming game, but it wasn’t the 
welcoming they hoped for. Dur- 
ing this Centennial Conference 
opener, they were shown why 
the Hopkins Jays are going to be 
feared in the ECAC. 

Combined with an 
explosive offensive 
attack, led by junior 
running back and cap- 
tain Andrew Kase and 
freshman quarterback 
Hewitt Tomlin, and a solid de- 
fensive stance, Hopkins beat 
the Gettysburg Bullets 49-37, for 
their third consecutive win this 
season. This victory brings the 
Jays record to 3-0 (1-0). 

The intensity of the game 
was visible in the first quarter, 
when the Jays broke first onto 
the scoreboard on a 2-yard run 
by Kase, which capped an 11- 
play, 75-yard drive. The Bullets 
returned the scoring with a 48- 
yard screen pass and 22-yard 
reception by Charles Curcio to 
take the lead. 

The game was looking ques- 
tionable as Gettysburg put in a 
60-yard touchdown pass follow- 
ing the second score by Hopkins. 
But Kase put all second-guessing 
aside when he pounded in two 
touchdowns to tie up the score 
21-21 with 7:17 left in the half. A 
stellar open-field tackle by fresh- 
man AJ. Safi put the ball back in 
the Jays’ hands. With little time 


left in the half, head coach Jim | 


Margraff showed some ingenuity 
with a Tomlin to Crowley lateral 
that was fired across the field into 
the hands of Nick Fazio. This was 
the beginning of the end for the 
Gettysburg Bullets. 

Hopkins had the lead 28-24 go- 
ing into halftime after a field goal 
by Gettysburg, but never lost 
sight of the win throughout the 
game. The third quarter Hopkins 
came out to play, scoring two un- 
answered touchdowns. This fire 
was sparked by a Chris Baldwin 
interception that gave the Jays 
the ball on the Gettysburg 45. 

Eight plays later, history was 


made. Kase rushed from a yard 
out to tie the Hopkins single- 
game rushing touchdown record 
with his fourth score of the con- 
test. 

The Jay defense came out to 
play on the ensuing possession 
forcing the Bullets to their first 
punt of the game. On the follow- 
ing drive, Hopkins put in another 
TD on a 16-yard pass from Tom- 

lin to David Rokeach. 
The Jays ended the scor- 
ing frenzied quarter 
with a 42-24 lead, going 
into the final quarter of 
play. 

It seemed like it was going to 
be an uncontested win for Hop- 
kins. 

The fourth quarter: the part 
of the game where a team ei- 





ther puts up or shuts up. After | 


two touchdowns in the first 7:16 
of the fourth quarter it looked 





like Hopkins might come back 
to Homewood quiet. The game 
drew closer to a 42-37 score, with 


about eight minutes left on the | 


clock. With the ball back in the 
Jays’ possession, they needed to 
drain the clock for a hope to win. 
2:15 later, Hopkins sealed the vic- 
tory with a 60-yard drive capped 
by a Tomlin-Michels touchdown. 
The Jays showed the Bullets how 
to put up in a clutch situation. 
This score set the final at 49-37 
with some outstanding perfor- 
mances on the Hopkins team. 
Andrew Kase rushed for 173 
yards and 4 rushing touchdowns 
with one 8-yard reception. He 
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Junior running back Andrew Kase blasts past defensemen in a game last season.. 





Volleyball: 
Carnegie Mellon 


The women’s volleyball team 
improved their record to 12- 


INSIDE 


Athlete of the Week: 
Andrew Kase 


This junior running back is 
tearing apart defenses left and 


4 this weekend with a strong | right as the Hopkins football 
performance at the Carnegie | team remains undefeated at 3-0. 
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Mellon Crossover Tournament. | Kase scored a solid four TDs in 
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Tennis: 
Underclassmen Dominate 


In the first off-season tourna- 
ment of the season, the men’s and 
women’s teams sent two sopho- 
mores and the freshman squad to 
fight out to a first-place finish at the 


_ Centennial Invitational. Page B10. 
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team’s defense. The score stood | 


for the remainder of the half. 


As the second half began, | 


Miller took control of the game 
five minutes in, tying Cariello’s 
career point tally with her second 
goal of the afternoon. At 39:38, 
her shot from the left side zipped 
by the Gettysburg keeper. But 
now with 104 points, she seemed 
more determined. Just like the 
Jays would not tolerate a tie, nei- 


| ther would Miller. Two minutes 


later she stripped the ball from 
the Gettysburg defender. With 
the Bullets now back on their 
heels, Miller turned and ripped 
a blistering backhanded shot that 
shot past the keeper and into the 
net. The record was 
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Dip You Know? 
Four members of last year’s men’s 
lacrosse team, Paul Rabil, Stephen Pey- 
ser, Kevin Huntley and Matt Bocklet 
were selected in both the Major League 
Lacrosse draft in May, and the National 
Lacrosse League draft on September 7. 
Rabil was the number one pick in the 
MLL draft, and number two in the NLL. 


By ROCKY BARILLA 
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From a first-ever win against 


| Navy to a second place finish in 
| the ECAC Championships, the 


Hopkins water polo team has 


| been making huge strides in the 


history of the program. 
On Saturday Sept. 20, the Jays 


| dominated in Cambridge, Mass. 


as they advanced past multiple 
higher-seeded teams. Their first 


| opponent of the day was third- 


| 
| 


seeded Harvard College. Last 


| year at the Eastern tournament, 
| Hopkins suffered a devastating 


| loss against the Crimson. Har- 
vard claimed this game to be 
| the biggest upset-win of its pro- 
| gram. This year was different, as 
the Jays aimed to defeat Harvard 
| at its home stadium. The sixth- 
| seeded Jays did just that, as they 
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CALENDAR 
FRIDAY 


Water Polo vs. Bucknell 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY 


W. Soccer vs. Swarthmore 1 p.m 
Field Hockey vs. Swarthmore 4 p.m. 





Water Polo upsets Harvard 
at ECAC to take 2nd place 


easily knocked Harvard out with 
a score of 12-2. 

“We had bitter feelings to- 
wards Harvard since last year at 
Easterns,” junior driver Kyle Ger- 
tridge said. “Although we didn’t 
play our best last year, we were 
completely prepared and ready 
to win this year.” 

After defeating its host, Hop- 
kins water polo was prepared 
to advance to the semi-finals of 
the tournament against second- 
seeded George Washington Uni- 
versity. The competition came 
close as Hopkins took a slight 
lead towards the end of the 
game. With a minute to spare, 
George Washington came back 
with two unanswered goals, 
Hopkins managed to hold on té 
the lead as they tightly edged 
out the Colonials by a score 
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Sophomore and junior defenders Charles Rose and Arya Zarinsefat blocking a shot. 





